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FOREWORD 


★ 

This  Report  is  the  work  of  the  Theological  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1938  by  the  Continuation  Committee  of  Faith  and 
Order,  now  known  as  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  subject  of  The  Church  was 
assigned  to  us,  and  our  Report  is  issued  to  prepare  for  the  dis- 
cussions on  that  subject  at  the  World  Conference  in  Lund  (1952). 

The  data  on  which  it  is  based  will  be  published,  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a large  volume  of  ‘Statements’,  setting  out  the  con- 
victions about  the  nature  of  the  Church  held  by  the  various 
communions  of  Christendom  today.  The  untiring  labour  of  the 
American  Theological  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  resulted  in  the  publication  of  The  Nature  of 
the  Church  (Chicago,  1945).  This  volume  contained  eleven  ‘De- 
nominational Statements’,  and  a comprehensive  article  by  Dr. 
Clarence  T.  Craig  surveying,  from  the  point  of  view  of  North 
America,  the  principal  areas  of  agreement  and  the  divergent  con- 
ceptions of  the  Church  as  disclosed  in  papers  written  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  Committee  during  four  years.  Dr.  Craig’s  article 
and  the  eleven  Denominational  Statements  will  re-appear  in  our 
large  volume. 

Fourteen  ‘Statements’  drawn  up  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
that  volume  completed  our  list  of  authoritative  documents,  and 
all  this  material  has  been  before  us  as  we  drafted  this  Report.  The 
two  main  meetings  of  the  Commission  have  been  held  at  Wesley 
House,  Cambridge:  the  first  in  July  1949  and  the  second  for  nine 
days  in  August  1950.  The  fear  has  often  been  expressed,  usually 
by  those  who  have  had  little  experience  of  Faith  and  Order  dis- 
cussions, that  such  gatherings  tend  to  ‘conceal  difficulties  under 
the  cloak  of  a formula’.  I do  not  think  that  any  reasonable  person 
will  level  that  reproach  against  the  following  pages.  Our  constant 
aim  has  been  to  face  all  the  difficulties  with  utter  candour  and 
charity,  without  minimising  the  many  agreements  which  have 
already  been  reached  in  the  long  years  of  discussion  on  ‘Faith  and 
Order’.  We  have  indicated  certain  subjects  which  would  repay 
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study,  and  might  lead  to  further  agreements  in  the  future,  whether 
at  the  Lund  World  Conference  or  after. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due,  first,  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Theological  Committee,  whom  I met  in  a most  memorable 
discussion  on  October  9th  1947,  in  New  York,  and  in  particular 
to  Dr.  G.  W.  Richards.  ^ 

Among  those  who  attended  the  two  principal  conferences,  in 
1949  and  1950,  special  thanks  are  due  to  Dean  Clarence  T.  Craig, 
without  whose  unfailing  support  and  incessant  toil  this  Report 
could  not  have  been  produced;  to  Professor  Skydsgaard  of 
Copenhagen  University,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  this  Theological 
Commission,  and  to  Canon  Kenneth  Riches,  the  Secretary;  and 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  whole  Faith  and  Order  . Com- 
mission, the  Reverend  Oliver  S.  Tomkins.  A special  debt  of 
thanks  is  also  due  to  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Canon  Leonard  Hodgson  and  Canon  A.  Michael 
Ramsey. 

We  have  not  solved  the  immense  doctrinal  problem  with 
which  we  were  presented.  But  I believe  that  those  who  took  part 
in  our  conferences  showed  the  mind  and  temper  in  which  alone 
a fresh  outward  expression  of  our  unity  in  Christ  can  be  reached. 
The  intellectual  honesty,  the  mutual  forbearance  and  respect  for 
the  convictions  of  others,  and  the  spirit  of  penitence  - all  these 
were  evident  as  we  talked  together  in  the  Lecture  Room  and  as 
we  prayed  in  the  Chapel. 

R.  Newton  Flew 

Wesley  House , 

Cambridge 
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PREFACE 

THE  AIM  OF  THIS  REPORT 
★ 

When  this  Commission  was  appointed  in  1938  it  planned  three 
volumes  of  theological  essays  on  ‘The  Nature  of  the  Church’. 
The  first  volume  was  to  deal  with  the  biblical  doctrine,  the  second 
with  the  history,  and  the  third  with  present  positions.  Thus  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  those  books  to  describe  the  various 
beliefs  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  which  have  been  held 
in  the  past  and  are  held  to-day  within  the  different  portions  of 
Christendom.  It  might  be  expected  that  in  this  Report  the  task  of 
analysis  would  give  place  to  the  task  of  synthesis.  Such  is,  indeed, 
our  general  aim;  but  perhaps  ‘synthesis’  is  the  wrong  word  for 
the  theologian  to  use  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  recovery  of 
doctrinal  unity.  ‘Reconciliation’  may  better  express  what  he 
desires:  for  it  is  not  that  Christians  can  themselves  piece  the 
broken  fragments  of  truth  into  one,  but  that  God  can  expose 
their  errors  and  lead  them  to  see  in  unity  what  at  present  they 
see  only  in  a fragmentariness  resulting  from  centuries  of  division. 
The  process  by  which  we  shall  come  to  perceive  the  truth  of 
God  cannot  be  separated  from  our  submission  to  the  judgment 
of  God. 

It  follows  that  the  theologians’  task  in  the  search  for  doctrinal 
unity  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  response  of  the 
Christian  communities  themselves  to  the  divine  will  for  them  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another.  It  is  in  the  doing  of  the  will 
that  the  perception  of  the  truth  is  granted.  Hence  the  theological 
task  must  be  seen  in  a wide  context;  and  while  the  aim  of  the 
authors  of  this  Report  remains  strictly  theological,  they  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  a number  of  factors  in  Christendom  which, 
without  being  strictly  theological,  bear  upon  the  form  of  doc- 
trinal differences  and  the  work  of  doctrinal  reconciliation. 

In  our  survey  of  the  views  of  the  chief  communions  we  have 
noted  that  many  convictions  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
are  common  to  many  different  Christian  Churches,  and  that 
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within  these  common  convictions  there  are  yet  some  stubborn 
disagreements.  Faced  by  this  problem  we  have  set  out  in  this 
Report  to  treat  it  on  the  following  lines.  First  (Chapter  I)  some 
summary  of  the  chief  agreements  and  disagreements  is  made  - 
together  with  an  attempt  to  distinguish  those  disagreements 
which  (so  long  as  they  remain  unsolved)  seem  to  be  inevitably 
divisive  in  their  effect  upon  Churches,  and  those  which  seem  to 
be  compatible  with  ecclesiastical  unity. 

Next  we  pass  on  (Chapter  II)  to  consider  the  background  of 
the  disagreement  between  Christian  traditions  in  their  belief 
about  the  Church.  This  background  includes  the  general  frag- 
mentation of  Christian  tradition  of  which  every  Christian  com- 
munion is  an  heir.  It  includes  theological  roots  deeper  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  itself,  for  beneath  the  familiar  differences 
about  that  doctrine  there  sometimes  lie  different  conceptions  of 
the  mode  of  the  divine  action  in  the  world  of  history,  persons 
and  things.  It  includes  also  the  many  social,  political  and  cultural 
factors  which  have  affected  the  divisions  amongst  Christians  and 
the  forms  in  which  religious  truth  is  held  and  expressed.  In  short, 
the  background  includes  a tangle  of  elements  of  varying  degrees 
of  religious  and  theological  relevance  and  irrelevance;  and  the 
more  the  background  can  be  exposed  and  understood,  the  more 
possible  it  may  become  to  distinguish  prejudices  to  be  atoned  for, 
misunderstandings  to  be  explained,  as  well  as  serious  theological 
divergencies  to  be  studied. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  differences  and  their  background  we 
go  on  to  consider  (Chapter  III)  some  new  and  challenging  charac- 
teristics of  our  time  through  which  the  voice  of  God  is  speaking. 

There  is  the  missionary  expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  past 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years ; this  has  brought  a new  concern  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
and  a new  glimpse  of  the  divine  judgment  upon  schisms  which 
hinder  the  Gospel.  There  is  also  the  cruel  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  a post-Christian  secularism  which  is  no  less  than 
demonic  in  its  influence:  in  particular,  Marxism  offers  an  ideal 
without  God,  a pagan  parody  of  the  biblical  conceptions  of  the 
ecclesia  and  the  messianic  age,  and  challenges  the  Church  to  be 
that  true  self  which  has  been  parodied.  Both  these  contemporary 
facts  cry  aloud  for  the  reassertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church; 
and,  as  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  theologian  will  do  his  thinking 
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and  receive  his  insights  in  the  midst  of  a crisis  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord. 

Then  we  pass  on  (Chapter  IV)  to  those  new  tendencies  within 
the  strict  field  of  theology  itself,  which  seem  to  point  towards 
reconciliation.  In  particular  the  revival  of  biblical  theology, 
which  is  apparent  (of  course  in  a variety  of  forms)  in  many 
different  parts  of  contemporary  Christendom,  is  opening  up 
roads  towards  reconciliation.  Theologians  have  been  discovering 
from  the  renewed  study  of  the  Bible  perspectives  of  truth  which 
they  had  become  inclined  to  forget;  and  the  theology  of  the 
Bible  has  been  found  in  a number  of  matters  to  take  us  behind 
some  of  the  familiar  antitheses  of  Christian  controversy  and  to 
show  us  that  those  antitheses  may  be  partly  misleading.  Hence 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  deadlocks  of  theological  disagreement 
await  solution  not  by  an  abandonment  or  slackening  of  convic- 
tion on  either  side,  but  by  the  setting  of  the  problem  in  a new 
perspective  such  as  may  affect  profoundly  the  relation  of  one 
dogma  to  another. 

By  a natural  transition  there  will  follow  a consideration  (Chap- 
ter V)  of  the  theological  significance  of  the  ‘ecumenical  move- 
ment’, under  whose  aegis  this  Commission  has  worked  and  these 
volumes  have  been  prepared.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
disavows  the  holding  of  an  ‘ecclesiology’  of  its  own : it  will  put 
no  strain  upon  the  conscience  of  any  participating  Church  which 
holds  a distinctive  ‘ecclesiology’  or  dissents  from  what  may  be 
at  any  time  the  ‘ecclesiology’  most  widely  held.  None  the  less, 
that  the  different  communions  meet  in  the  work  of  the  Council 
with  fraternal  responsibility  towards  one  another  is  in  itself  a fact 
of  theological  significance  which  calls  for  theological  interpreta- 
tion. Every  meeting  of  Christian  with  Christian  must  needs  bear 
upon  it  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  Church  which  is  His 
Body.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine:  ‘Thou  hast  seen  a brother; 
thou  hast  seen  the  Lord.’ 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  Report  we  have  suggested 
certain  theological  tasks  which  might  clarify  our  disagreements 
and  dispel  some  of  them.  The  chief  of  these  are,  in  our  judgment, 
the  following:  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
relationship  between  the  first  and  the  second  Advents  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  varied  manifestations  of  the  kerygma  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  problem  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  nature 
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of  Authority  in  the  Church,  the  concept  of  Sacrifice.  We  believe 
that  patient  work  on  these  subjects  by  theologians  working  to- 
gether would  repay  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  which 
appointed  us. 

The  discussion  carried  on  in  recent  years  has  shown  that  the 
contrast  between  ‘Catholic’  and  ‘Protestant’  cuts  across  our  various 
confessions.  Certain  elements  labelled  ‘Catholic’  are  claimed  by 
some  ‘Protestant’  confessions  as  their  own,  while  others  are 
repudiated  by  certain  ‘Catholic’  groups.  A confession  may  call 
itself  ‘Catholic’  with  regard  to  a particular  disagreement  and 
‘Protestant’  with  regard  to  another.  The  use  of  the  terms  ‘Catho- 
lic’ and  ‘Protestant’  should  always  be  governed  by  an  apprecia- 
tion of  these  facts. 

If  any  reader  of  this  Report  expects  to  find  formulated  within 
it  a synthetic  doctrine  of  the  Church  wherein  the  chief  differences 
have  disappeared,  he  will  be  disappointed.  The  time  for  that  is 
not  yet,  and  the  roads  towards  it  are  more  in  number  than  a 
Commission  of  theologians  can  tread.  Non  uno  itinere  potest  per - 
venire  ad  tarn  grande  secretum.  None  the  less,  the  authors  of  this 
Report  dare  to  present  it  to  the  Churches  as  an  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  service  which  theology  can  at  present  render  towards 
the  task  of  unity  in  the  truth. 

R.  Newton  Flew  ( Chairman ) 

on  behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Theological  Commission  on  the  Church . 


I 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH: 
AGREEMENTS  AND  DISAGREEMENTS 

★ 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  essays  prepared  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  on  The  Church , an  account  is  given  of  the  convictions 
about  the  nature  of  the  Church  which  are  held  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Anglican  Communion,  the 
Lutheran  Churches,  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  Baptists,  the 
Congregationalists,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Methodists,  the 
Churches  of  Christ  or  Disciples,  the  Old  Catholics  and  the  Church 
of  South  India.  It  is  apparent  that  many  of  these  beliefs  are  the 
same  or  very  similar  and  also  that  there  are  some  serious  differ- 
ences. It  is  necessary  to  analyse  and  to  clarify  both  the  agreements 
and  the  differences,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  distinguish  those 
which  seem  to  be  the  most  important.  4 

Every  communion  holds  that  the  Church  is  not  a human  con- 
trivance, but  God’s  gift  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  the 
saving  acts  of  God  in  Christ  brought  it  into  being,  that  it  persists 
in  continuity  in  history  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Every  communion  likewise  believes  that  the  Church  has 
a vocation  to  worship  God  in  His  holiness  and  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  that  she  is  equipped  by  God  with 
the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.  And  every  communion  believes  that  the  Church  is 
composed  of  forgiven  sinners,  yet  through  faith  already  partakes 
in  the  eternal  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  These  agreements  cover 
the  Church’s  origin,  the  mystery  of  the  Church’s  present  being, 
and  the  Church’s  goal.  They  ascribe  to  the  Church  both  a divine 
and  a human  element,  both  a possession  and  an  anticipation  of 
the  age  to  come.  They  imply  an  insistence  upon  the  holiness  of 
the  Church  without  any  identification  of  this  with  a mere  human 
moralism ; an  insistence  upon  the  visibility  of  the  Church  without 
obscuring  the  tension  between  the  Church  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
Church  as  it  is  destined  to  become.  These  agreements  are  far 
more  than  the  merely  incidental  common  ground  of  diverse 
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systems.  They  speak  of  something  uniquely  Christian  in  the 
delicate  unity  of  its  conception  - divine  and  human,  in  history 
and  beyond  history,  other-worldly  and  serving  the  human  race, 
and  possessing  this  paradoxical  complex  of  attributes  because  they 
are  inherent  in  the  Christian  Gospel  itself.1 
y Furthermore,  these  agreements  exist  in  the  context  of  an  under- 
lying unity  of  the  life  in  Christ.  The  frequent  failure  of  Christians 
to  realize  this  underlying  unity  has  not  prevented  its  existence 
down  the  ages.  Christians  of  different  communions  use  the  same 
prayers  and  the  same  religious  language,  and  by  God’s  mercy 
show  the  same  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  is  possible  for 
them,  if  they  will,  to  consider  and  discuss  their  differences  in  the 
awareness  that  they  are  brothers  in  Christ. 

The  most  important  differences  concern  the  beliefs  held,  by  or 
within  some  of  the  communions,  about  the  limits  of  the  Church 
and  the  mode  of  its  definition,  the  continuity  of  the  Church,  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments  and  their  relation  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  authority  in  the  Church, 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
question  of  priesthood. 

I.  The  Limits  of  the  Church  and  the  Mode  of  its  Definition 

While  all  communions  agree  that  the  Church  is  made  not  by 
man  but  by  God,  and  is  sustained  by  the  presence  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  are  differences  of  belief  as  to  the  par- 
ticular media  by  which  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  known  and 
defined.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is  that  the  one  holy  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  Church  is  identical  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  itself,  and  that  the  other  Christian  communions  are  out- 
side the  visible  Church.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  doctrine  is  that 
the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  is  identical  with  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church;  it  has,  however,  a life  which  is  mystical 
rather  than  institutional,  and  those  who  accept  its  faith,  teaching, 
life  and  traditions  in  their  entirety  are  its  members  wherever  they 
may  be.  The  Old  Catholic  Church  holds  that  the  Church  on 
earth  includes  all  who  share  in  the  apostolic  faith,  sacraments  and 

1 Note:  For  earlier  statements  of  Christian  unity  produced  within  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement,  we  draw  attention  especially  to  Lausanne,  1927  ( Report , p.  461), 
the  Edinburgh  ‘affirmation  of  unity’,  1937  ( Report , p.  275),  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  ‘Message’  and  report  of  Section  I,  1948  ( Report , pp.  9-11  and  51-7). 
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order.  Within  the  Anglican  communion  there  are  many  who 
hold  a belief  substantially  the  same  as  the  Old  Catholics;  there 
are  many  who  hold  that  all  who  are  baptised  into  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  are  members  of  the  Church,  while  they  deny 
that  communions  which  lack  the  norms  of  creed,  sacraments  or 
apostolic  succession  have  the  character  of  ‘Churches’ ; and  there 
are  many  who  hold  a conception  of  the  Church  no  less  wide 
than  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  communions  hold.  To  Lutherans 
the  visible  Church  exists  wherever  there  is  a congregation  of 
faithful  people  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rightly  preached 
and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  administered.  By  those  of  the 
Reformed  tradition  the  same  conception  is  held,  though  the 
presence  of  church  discipline  is  also  added  as  a criterion.  The 
other  Protestant  communions  adhere  to  this  position,  but  there 
are  differences  of  emphasis  in  the  interpretation  of  ‘rightly’  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  and  there 
would  be  a shrinking  from  a dogmatic  unchurching  of  any  com- 
munity in  which  Jesus  is  acknowledged  as  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  and  others  make  this  acknowledgment  the 
sole  essential  criterion  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  limits. 

II.  The  Continuity  of  the  Church 

Without  attempting  to  give  a full  definition  of  how  the  various 
traditions  conceive  of ‘continuity’,  we  suggest  that  each  empha- 
sises some  element  to  the  point  where  that  element  becomes 
constitutive.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  continuance  of 
the  primacy  of  the  successors  of  Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome  is 
held  to  be  essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
earth.  By  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  the  Old  Catholics,  and  in  many 
portions  of  the  Anglican  communion,  it  is  held  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  episcopate  in  the  apostolic  succession  is  essential 
to  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  In  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
traditions,  however,  it  is  held  that  the  continuity  lies  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  congregations  of  faithful  people  in  which  the  Word 
is  preached  and  the  sacraments  administered.  The  Lutheran  em- 
phasises the  identity  of  the  ministry  with  the  primitive  ministry 
in  virtue  of  the  continuity  of  the  faith  which  is  taught.  The 
Reformed  values  also  the  continuity  of  presbyteral  order  with- 
out, however,  treating  it  as  of  the  essence  of  the  Church.  The 
Methodist  statement  declares  that  the  historic  continuity  of  the 
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Church  is  vital  to  Christianity,  and  gives  a detailed  analysis  of 
the  idea,  adding  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  actual  succession  of  believers.  To  some 
among  the  other  Protestant  communions  the  idea  of  continuity 
is  itself  not  a primary  one,  being  less  important  than  conformity 
with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  New  Testament,  or  respon- 
siveness to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

III.  The  Unity  of  the  Church 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  important  matter  whereon  there 
is  general  agreement  amongst  theologians  of  all  communions.  In 
the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  ecclesia  is  used  of  the 
Church  in  its  totality,  and  also  of  the  local  church  in  a region, 
city,  or  house.  The  modern  usage,  whereby  the  denominations 
are  spoken  of  as  the  Churches,  has  no  theological  justification  and 
is,  if  a necessity,  an  evil  necessity  arising  from  the  anomaly  of  a 
divided  Church. 

While,  however,  the  repudiation  of  this  error  betokens  the 
widespread  desire  of  theologians  to  appeal  to  the  fundamentals 
of  biblical  usage  and  teaching,  some  big  differences  remain.  To 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  and  to  many  Anglicans,  the  unity  of  the  visible 
Church  includes  unity  of  visible  order  as  an  integral  part  of  itself; 
the  breach  of  visible  order,  as  for  instance  by  the  abandonment 
of  ministerial  succession,  is  of  itself  a part  of  the  meaning  of 
schism,  and  the  healing  of  such  breach  is  a necessary  prelude  to 
the  restoration  of  full  communion.  To  those  who  follow  the 
main  Reformation  tradition  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church  is 
essentially  constituted  by  the  faithful  congregation  and  the 
presence  of  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  within  it,  and  breaches 
of  order  do  not  necessarily  have  the  character  of  schism.  To 
other  Protestant  communions  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  the 
fellowship  in  faith  and  life  of  those  who  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Saviour. 

It  follows  that  very  different  ideas  are  held  as  to  what  the  goal 
of  the  reunion  movement  involves.  To  Roman  Catholics  it 
means  the  bringing  of  all  Christians  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  To  the  Orthodox  it  means  unity  which  centres  upon  the 
Orthodox  Church  as  itself  the  one  true  Church.  To  the  Old 
Catholics  it  means  the  common  possession  of  apostolic  faith, 
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order  and  sacraments.  To  Anglicans  it  means  a unity  based  upon 
the  common  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  the  creeds,  the  two 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  historic  episcopate  as  an  organ 
of  unity  and  continuity.  To  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed, 
between  whom  there  is  some  difference  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ments and  to  church  order,  unity  means  a brotherhood  of 
Churches  adhering  to  the  same  apostolic  kerygma , preaching  the 
same  gospel  of  God’s  unconditioned  grace,  with  ordained  minis- 
ters administering  the  sacraments  according  to  the  institution  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  other  Protestants  it  means  full  inter- 
communion and  co-operation  among  all  Churches  whose  mem- 
bers own  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  without  insisting  upon  agreement 
as  to  ministry,  structure  or  the  use  of  written  creeds. 

IV.  The  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Sacraments  and  their  Relation  to 
Membership  of  the  Church 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  existence  of  seven  sacra- 
ments, defined  eo  nomine , is  essential  to  the  Church.  To  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  the  acceptance  of  seven  sacraments  belongs  to 
the  fulness  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Orthodox  Church 
accepts  the  seven  sacraments  and  also  teaches  that  the  whole  rela- 
tion of  the  Church  to  its  members  is  sacramental.  Protestants  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  tradition  adhere  to  the  two  ‘domini- 
cal’ sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  though 
the  Lutheran  reformers  were  disposed  to  accept  absolution  as 
a sacramental  act.  The  Anglican  communion  adheres  to  the  defini- 
tion of  two  sacraments  as  ‘dominical’,  as  ‘sacraments  of  the 
gospel’  and  as  generally  necessary  for  salvation,  but  its  practice 
includes  the  use  of  other  rites  of  a sacramental  character,  prom- 
inent among  which  are  confirmation  and  absolution. 

The  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Methodist  communions  hold 
that  Baptism,  whether  of  infants  or  of  adults,  is  the  sacrament 
of  entrance  into  membership  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren it  is  followed  by  instruction  whose  end  is  the  participating 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Congregationalists,  while  maintaining  the 
Baptism  of  infants,  admit  to  full  church  membership  only  those 
who  have  attained  to  sufficient  maturity  and  responsibility  to 
profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  The  Baptist 
Churches  and  the  Disciples  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  Christian 
Baptism  is  the  immersion  of  believers  only.  But  within  both 
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groups  there  are  some  who  admit  to  membership  (usually  on 
transfer  from  other  Churches)  those  who  have  not  been  baptised 
on  profession  of  faith. 

V.  Some  Questions  of  Authority  in  the  Church 

(a)  SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION 

An  Orthodox  mind  traces  in  Scripture  and  tradition  the  same 
nature  and  ascribes  them  to  the  same  source  - the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  Tradition  is  that  within  which  Scripture  is  given,  and  only 
by  the  light  of  which  it  may  be  rightly  understood.  Thus  to  an 
Orthodox  a false  opposition  underlies  the  question : ‘What  is  the 
relation  between  these  two  necessary  pillars  of  true  faith?’,  the 
right  question  being  about  the  place  of  Scripture  in  tradition.  To 
such  a question  he  would  give  a definite  answer  that  Scripture 
has  the  prime  and  uniquely  prominent  place  in  that  tradition. 

The  Church  of  Rome  regards  the  bishops  as  those  to  whom 
official  guidance  and  authority  have  been  bestowed  by  Christ  in 
such  a way  that  their  joint  action  in  a Council  is  definitive  of 
tradition.  The  Pope,  acting  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  has  the 
right  to  pronounce  solemn  decrees  on  matters  which  affect  the 
whole  Church.  To  these  bearers  of  tradition  the  Church  joins 
every  baptised  member  of  the  Church  in  so  far  as  he  influences 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  above  all  his  own 
children.  The  Roman  Catholic  would  declare  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  truth  and  moral  order  promulgated  by  Christ  with  His  own 
lips,  and  then  preached  at  His  command  by  His  Apostles  to  every 
creature,  and  that  ‘this  truth  and  moral  order  is  contained  both 
in  Scripture  and  in  unwritten  traditions  apart  from  Scripture. 
These  unwritten  traditions  were  either  gathered  by  the  Apostles 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  or  dictated  to  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  so  transmitted  like  an  heirloom.’1 

The  Church  of  England  holds  that  nothing  may  be  taught  as 
necessary  to  salvation  which  cannot  be  found  in  or  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  many  of  its  theologians  emphasise  also 
an  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church  as  having  an 
authority  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

To  the  Old  Catholics  ‘tradition’  means  the  faith  of  the  Church 
as  throughout  the  centuries  it  is  preached  and  carried  on  in  the 
spoken  and  the  written  word  and  in  the  worshipping  life  of  the 

1 The  Council  of  Trent;  Session  IV. 
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Church.  In  this  tradition  Holy  Scripture  holds  the  most  prom- 
inent and  the  authoritative  place,  with  which  all  other  tradition, 
according  to  the  Vincentian  canon,  must  accord. 

The  Protestant  Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  see  value  in  tradi- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  Scripture,  and  they  hold  that 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture  is  found  in  the  gospel 
which  it  contains  and  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  faith- 
ful as  they  read  and  use  the  Scriptures.  To  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches  tradition  is  only  significant  as  interpretation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  remains  subject  to  Scripture  even  when 
it  is  an  authoritative  official  standard  in  the  form  of  a confession 
of  faith. 

(| b ) INFALLIBILITY 

There  are  also  important  differences  concerning  the  question 
of  infallibility.  The  Orthodox  Church  believes  that  the  Church 
is  infallible.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  accepts  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church,  but  as  focused  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra.  The  non-Roman  communions 
reject  this  doctrine  entirely,  and  the  great  majority  of  Protestants 
find  difficulty  with  any  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  All  would  accept  the  faith  that  the 
Church  cannot  die.  ‘The  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.’  Most  would  insist  that  since  the  Church  is  the  Body  of 
Christ  who  is  the  truth,  the  truth  may  always  be  found  within 
the  Church,  although  the  sinfulness  and  blindness  of  its  members 
prevent  its  formulae  from  having  an  infallible  character.  The 
subject  is  one  upon  which  divisions  are  stubborn,  for  there  are 
involved  different  beliefs  not  only  about  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
but  also  about  the  nature  of  Revelation.  Every  communion, 
however,  believes  that  the  promised  Spirit  of  Truth  is  present  in 
the  Church. 

VI.  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  that  the  ministry  has  a 
priestly  character,  and  defines  the  nature  of  this  in  the  ordinal 
where  the  power  is  conferred  of  ‘offering  sacrifice  for  the  living 
and  the  dead’. 

In  the  Orthodox  Church  the  priest  receives  in  ordination  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  (including  the  offering  of  the  eucharistic 
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sacrifice),  for  the  preaching  of  God’s  Word,  for  the  realisation 
and  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  life  in  the  community, 
and  for  the  shepherding  of  the  faithful. 

The  Old  Catholics  hold  that  in  the  sacrament  of  ordination  of 
priests  men  are  ‘called  of  God’  (Heb.  5.  4)  once  for  all,  to  be 
‘ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God’  (1  Cor. 
4.  1).  The  nature  of  the  priesthood,  therefore,  is  not  merely  to 
be  understood  as  a special  ‘power  of  offering  sacrifice’,  but  lies 
in  this  call  of  God  which  is  realised  in  the  sacramental  act  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  which  makes  the  ordained 
a minister,  who  exclusively  and  properly  has  the  mandate  as  well 
as  the  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  in 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 

The  Church  of  England  describes  presbyters  as  priests.  Some 
Anglicans  hold  that  the  word  ‘priest’  here  is  simply  the  equivalent 
of  ‘presbyter’.  But  others  hold  that  it  means  hiereus  or  sacerdos 
(the  term  used  in  Scripture  of  our  Lord  Himself),  and  that  the 
ministry  has  a distinctly  priestly  office  and  function  - in  the  con- 
text, however,  of  the  unique  priesthood  of  Christ  and  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  Protestant  Churches  for  the  most  part  do  not  use  the  term 
‘priest’  with  reference  to  the  ministry,  desiring  to  emphasise  on 
the  one  hand  the  uniqueness  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  on 
the  other  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

' For  the  removal  of  misunderstanding  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  both  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  sacri- 
ficial character  of  the  eucharistic  ministry  of  the  priest  should 
carefully  explain  what  they  understand  to  be  implied  by  the  use 
of  the  words. 

Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  participated  in 
our  ecumenical  discussions  and  have  enriched  them.  The  follow- 
ing statement  represents  their  view  of  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion : 

‘The  Society  of  Friends  regards  itself  as  a part  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  with  its  emphasis,  both  for  the  fellowship  and  for 
the  individual,  on  immediate  access  to  God  in  worship  and  in 
prayer  and  in  the  sense  of  the  continuing  presence  and  guidance 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  holds  a different  view  of 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Church;  and  of  faith,  ministry 
and  communion.’ 
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The  Church  is  essentially  one,  but  actually  divided.  ‘It  was  for 
the  sake  of  unity  that  she  was  established  by  the  Lord.  Unity  and 
the  union  of  men  in  Christ  are  her  main  aim  and  purpose  . . . 
only  in  the  Church  is  the  true  union  of  men  possible  - in  the 
mystery  of  the  redeeming  love  of  the  Father,  through  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Incarnate  Son,  by  the  recreating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Undivided  Trinity.  Yet  - Chris- 
tians are  divided  91  We  may  add  that  their  divisions  have  caused 
wars  of  religion  and  created  mutually  contemptuous  social  blocs, 
thus  hindering  the  divine  purpose  of  creating  unity  among  men 
through  the  Church.  How  can  we  understand  this  tragedy?  What 
is  the  background  against  which  the  divisions  of  the  Church  can 
be  seen  in  true  perspective? 

By  ‘divisions’  we  mean  something  worse  than  ‘differences’. 
The  Body  of  Christ  is  described  by  St.  Paul  as  unity  in  diversity 
(i  Cor.  12).  Differences  of  function,  of  special  gifts  and  graces, 
of  characteristic  emphases  in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  may 
peacefully  subsist  within  the  one  Body,  and  be  encouraged  by 
the  one  Spirit,  as  enrichments  of  the  common  life  of  the  true 
Church.  The  differences  which  amount  to  divisions  are  those 
which  cause  Christians  to  organise  separate  bodies  which  cannot 
freely  commune  or  easily  co-operate  with  one  another.  Unity 
does  not  imply  mechanical  uniformity,  but  it  does  imply  broth- 
erly fellowship.  Schism,  breach  of  fellowship,  is  the  type  of 
division  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  understand  and  overcome. 
Schism  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  divided  groups  refuse 
to  recognise  each  other  as  fellow  Christians.  Beyond  schism  lies 
a further  degree  of  division,  when  fraternal  recognition  is  with- 
drawn, charges  of  heresy  are  sometimes  made,  and  open  opposi- 
tion takes  the  place  of  Christian  fellowship. 

1 Florovsky,  ‘The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  Ecumenical  Problem’, 
Ecumenical  Review,  II,  p.  152. 
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Loyalty  to  truth,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  truth,  sometimes 
tragically  requires  breach  of  fellowship.  When  the  first  Jewish 
Christians  accepted  Jesus  as  ‘the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God’,  a breach 
of  fellowship  between  them  and  their  fellow  Jews  who  continued 
to  reject  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  became  inevitable.  When  the 
Christian  Gnostics  offered  an  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  that 
threatened  to  cut  it  loose  from  history  and  turn  it  into  a pagan 
mystery  with  a mythical  Lord,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Church 
to  define  the  differences  between  the  real  Gospel  and  this  garbled 
Gospel ; and  when  the  differences  proved  irreconcilable,  to  break 
off  fellowship.  Only  a complete  religious  indifferentist  would 
deny  that  such  irreconcilable  differences  as  these  may  sometimes 
be  proper  and  necessary  causes  of  division.  Once  grant  this,  and 
it  becomes  clear  that  some  subsequent  differences  between  Chris- 
tians, such  as  those  between  Nestorians  and  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians, 
were  deep  enough  to  make  division  inevitable.  Is  it  not  perdition 
for  men  to  unite  when  for  truth’s  sake  they  ought  to  part? 

The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  has  mainly  and  properly 
concerned  itself  with  deep,  conscientious  differences  of  convic- 
tion which  have  kept  large  bodies  of  Christians  divided  for  cen- 
turies, in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  the  same  divine  Lord.  Some 
of  these  differences  appear  in  a new  light  after  a certain  lapse  of 
time,  and  are  susceptible  of  restatement  in  a way  that  satisfies 
both  parties.  Other  differences,  upon  re-examination,  turn  out 
to  be  differences  of  emphasis  consistent  with  fellowship  and  even 
demanding  fellowship  for  the  full  statement  of  the  truth.  The 
number  of  long-standing  conflicts  thus  resolved  at  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  in  1937  was  encouraging.  The  differences  that  remain 
- especially  concerning  the  ministry,  the  sacraments  and  the 
nature  of  the  Church  - have  been  considerably  reduced  by  care- 
ful definition  and  patient  discussion.  Yet  when  rational,  point- 
by-point  discussion  has  done  its  best,  resistances  remain  that  seem 
to  be  indissoluble  by  rational  means.  It  is  tempting  - too  tempt- 
ing - to  ascribe  these  resistances  to  the  stubborn  wilfulness  and 
proud  arrogance  of  the  other  party;  when  we  read  the  history 
of  old  controversies,  the  ascribing  of  evil  motives  is  so  evidently 
unfair  that  it  makes  us  wary  of  succumbing  to  the  same  tempta- 
tion How,  then,  are  these  remaining  resistances  to  be  understood  ? 

The  report  of  Section  I of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  made  the 
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valuable  suggestion  that  some  points  of  difference,  small  in  them- 
selves, may  actually  be  matters  of  major  importance,  because 
divergent  positions  represent  diverse  total  systems.  Conceptions  of 
the  Church  differ  not  only  at  specific  points,  but  give  rise  to  rival 
systems  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Many  historic  instances 
confirm  this  judgment.  The  homoousion  and  homoiousion  parties 
after  the  Nicene  Council  were  not  merely  ‘divided  over  a diph- 
thong’, but  expressed  rival  types  of  Christianity,  systematically 
different.  Th efilioque  was  only  a symptom,  not  the  full  cause,  of 
the  split  between  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  Western  Christianity. 
Their  whole  genius  differed  systematically,  at  every  point.  The 
differences  between  the  various  Churches  represented  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1937  were  not  confined  to  the  moot  issue  of  ministerial 
orders;  they  ran  all  through  the  Edinburgh  discussions  on  Faith 
and  Order,  invisibly  at  some  points,  confined  to  footnotes  at 
other  points,  only  to  break  out  into  open  division  at  last.  As  the 
Edinburgh  report  itself  acknowledged,  and  as  was  confirmed  at 
Amsterdam,  a general  tension  between  opposed  points  of  view 
underlay  all  particular  points  of  difference,  whether  great  or 
small. 

Systematic  differences  between  Christians  are  sometimes  of  a 
theological  character  and  sometimes  of  a philosophical  character. 
Philosophical  differences  deserve  a high  place  on  the  list  of  non- 
theological  causes  of  division  between  Christians.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  any  school  of  Christian  thought  to  avoid  philo- 
sophical discussion  altogether;  missionary  and  apologetic  con- 
cerns compel  Christians  to  express  their  message  in  terms  related 
to  the  prevailing  philosophical  concepts  in  each  new  environ- 
ment; but  there  is  always  a danger  that  the  Gospel  will  be  too 
closely  identified  with  some  particular  philosophy.  When  this 
occurs  Christians  are  sure  to  be  divided  to  some  extent;  for  every 
philosophy  is  objectionable  at  some  point  and  eventually  raises 
up  its  own  antithesis.  The  clearest  historical  examples  of  relation- 
ship between  Christian  theology  and  particular  philosophies  are 
found  in  the  neo-Platonist  influence  upon  some  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  Aristotelian  influence  upon  some  of  the  mediaeval 
scholastics;  but  the  process  has  continued  in  modem  times. 
Leibnitz  detected  rival  philosophical  assumptions  beneath  the 
theological  disputes  dividing  Catholics  from  Protestants  and 
Lutherans  from  Calvinists  in  his  day.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
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liberal  Protestant  theology  was  deeply  influenced  by  idealist 
philosophy;  in  the  twentieth  century  the  neo-orthodox  reaction 
against  liberalism  aspires  to  be  purely  biblical  and  theological, 
but  does  not  easily  escape  involvement  in  the  existentialist  philoso- 
phies which  have  succeeded  idealism  in  popular  vogue. 
x The  philosophical  factor  in  church  disputes  is  not  theological, 
but  closely  associated  with  theological  doctrine  and  capable  of 
rational  consideration.  Less  accessible  to  reason  are  certain  psycho- 
logical factors,  deeply  intertwined  with  all  other  factors  in 
ecclesiastical  controversies.  Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd  has  published  in  the 
Ecumenical  Review 1 a very  striking  ‘Letter  Concerning  Unavowed 
Motives  in  Ecumenical  Discussion’.1 2  After  noting  the  ‘recurrent 
phenomenon’  of  a sudden  shift  of  ground  just  when  agreement 
seems  in  sight,  he  suggests  that  this  may  be  because  ‘we  are  really 
shying  at  the  logical  consequences  . . . casting  about  for  good 
reasons  why  we  should  not  follow  out  the  consequences’,  under 
the  hidden  influence  of  ‘unavowed  or  subconscious’  motives 
which  we  would  not  care  to  admit.  Two  such  motives  are  par- 
ticularly common,  he  believes: 

(1)  Denominational  loyalty  which  refuses  to  admit  (even  in  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  claim  of  infallibility)  that  our  Church 
could  ever  have  made  a serious  mistake;  and  which  becomes 
alarmed  at  the  thought  that  our  Church  has  no  ‘distinctive  wit- 
ness’, no  ‘profound  universal  truth’  which  compels  it  to  remain 
permanently  separate  from  other  Churches. 

(2)  Social  and  political  traditions  which  become  psychologically 
associated  with  our  church  loyalties,  so  that  a truly  ecumenical 
Christianity  looks  and  feels  to  us  like  something  ‘rootless  and 
estranged’,  compared  with  the  warm  feelings  evoked  by  a 
Church  identified  with  the  Cavalier  or  Roundhead  tradition, 
German  nationalism,  the  American  way  of  life,  or  some  other 
limited  tradition. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd  remarks  that  there  are  many  ‘less  respectable 
unavowed  motives’  for  clinging  to  our  own  positions,  besides 
the  two  motives  named;  but  these  are  better  subjects  for  ‘the 
confessional’  than  for  public  discussion ! It  might  help  on  our 
discussions  if  we  paused  occasionally  to  confess  our  perturbed 

1 Autumn  1949,  pp.  52-6. 

2 Originally  written  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  (See  F.  and  O. 
pamphlets,  New  Series,  No.  2.) 
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feelings  to  our  God  and  to  ourselves,  or  to  one  another  ! But  we 
believe  that  there  is  at  least  one  good,  respectable  reason  for  some 
of  our  least  respectable  motives:  whenever  God’s  grace  has 
brought  real  deliverance  to  any  human  being,  whatever  is  associ- 
ated with  this  great  event  (however  accidentally)  becomes  sacred 
to  that  person,  and  seems  essential  to  him.  When  the  old  church 
is  rebuilt  Jennie  tells  her  pastor  that  she  no  longer  gets  the  same 
inspiration,  though  her  new  pew  still  stands  in  the  same  old 
place,  because  she  misses  the  knot-hole  in  the  floor  on  which  she 
always  fixed  her  glance  during  the  sermon.  A young  man  comes 
to  a knowledge  of  Christ,  and  receives  a call  to  the  ministry  in 
a certain  Christian  Endeavour  Society  where  the  hymn-books  are 
bound  in  yellow.  Somehow  green  hymn-books  never  seem  quite 
canonical  to  him,  no  matter  how  long  he  lives.  By  this  psycho- 
logical law  we  can  understand  the  stubborn  attachment  of  our 
fellow  Christians  to  all  kinds  of  local  customs  without  scriptural 
warrant,  as  well  as  their  insistence  upon  the  favourite  ‘means  of 
grace’  which  their  denomination  regards  as  essential  - whereas 
other  Churches  without  the  same  sacred  associations  regard  them 
as  non-essential.  All  Churches  must  seek  to  maintain  close  com- 
munion with  their  Lord  and  Head;  but  the  means  adopted  are 
various,  the  psychological  associations  are  various,  and  theories 
of  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  are  therefore  various  - and 
peculiarly  resistant  to  argumentation  ! 

To  the  psychological  ‘unavowed  motives’,  affecting  ecumenical 
discussion  and  perpetuating  our  divisions,  we  must  add  the  effect 
of  sociological  pressures.  In  the  report  on  ‘The  Non-Theological 
Factors  in  the  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Church  Union’,  pre- 
pared for  the  Edinburgh  Faith  and  Order  Conference  of  1937  by 
an  American  Commission,  three  of  the  twelve  factors  listed 
might  be  called  psychological,  or  at  least  socio-psychological : fear 
of  being  swallowed  up,  which  makes  small  communions  reluctant 
to  unite  with  large  communions;  the  type  of  sectarian  mind 
which  rebels  against  authority;  and  differences  in  education  and 
attitude  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  make  it  hard  for  Christians 
of  various  mentalities  and  tastes  to  feel  congenial.  The  other  nine 
factors  listed  are  history,  contemporary  history,  nationalism,  race, 
language,  class,  varieties  of  ethical  judgment  (mores  or  customs) 
and  vested  interests.  The  one  possible  exception  in  this  list  is 
varieties  of  ethical  judgment,  which  might  appear  to  be  philo- 
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sophical  rather  than  sociological;  but  the  examples  given  under 
this  head  are  all  matters  of  social  custom,  such  as  distinctive 
dress,  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  Sunday  observance,  which 
often  create  divisions  between  groups  that  are  theologically 
agreed.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  nine  factors  involve  something 
more  than  psychological  reactions  and  antipathies ; they  generally 
involve  a structural  resistance  of  human  society  to  the  divine 
society  which  seeks  to  leaven  and  remould  it.  The  forces  that 
make  men  akin,  and  group  them  in  social  units,  resist  the  invasion 
of  divine  Agape  with  its  promise  to  make  mankind  one  family 
in  Christ.  The  only  way  to  avoid  divisive  conflicts  of  this  sort 
would  be  to  keep  the  Church  from  all  contact  with  secular 
society  - which  would  mean  th^  denial  of  its  divinely  given 
mission  to  the  world. 

However  necessary  is  the  Church’s  contact  with  secular  society, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  worldly  social  or  economic  divisions 
have  sometimes  made  a more  visible  impact  on  the  Church  than 
the  Church’s  unity  has  made  upon  the  world.  All  the  major 
divisions  of  the  Church  can  be  to  some  extent  related  to  social 
and  political  lines  of  division  in  its  secular  environment.  The 
Assyrian  ‘Church  of  the  East’  doubtless  split  off  from  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  for  theological  reasons,  in  part;  but  the  fact 
that  its  main  strength  lay  outside  the  Roman  Empire  altogether, 
in  Oriental  lands  whose  whole  history  and  culture  have  followed 
a different  course,  surely  contributed  to  the  schism.  The  Eastern 
Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  had  had  different  lan- 
guages, different  political  destinies,  and  divergent  cultural  patterns 
for  many  centuries  before  they  were  divided  ecclesiastically. 
After  the  Reformation,  that  part  of  Europe  which  had  been 
thoroughly  Romanised  and  spoke  Romance  languages  generally 
stayed  Catholic,  while  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  Anglo-Saxon 
North,  more  remote  from  Roman  civilisation,  went  Protestant. 

The  sociological  conditions  of  the  New  World  have  made  for 
a multiplication  of  sects.  Colonisation  and  immigration  brought 
practically  all  the  European  denominations  to  America  and  sub- 
divided them  according  to  national  or  racial  origins:  Dutch 
Reformed,  Swedish  Lutheran,  Greek  Orthodox.  The  eventual 
establishment  of  complete  religious  liberty  within  the  American 
Constitution  made  it  possible  for  religious  bodies  to  divide  freely, 
without  political,  social  or  economic  pressure  to  prevent  division. 
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The  Civil  War  split  many  American  denominations  in  two,  and 
not  many  were  able  subsequently  to  heal  the  breach  between 
their  Northern  and  Southern  parts.  The  formal  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  did  not  end  tension  between  whites  and  blacks.  Race 
feeling  resulted  in  the  formation  of  many'  Negro  denominations 
identical  in  doctrine,  worship  and  polity  with  the  corresponding 
‘white’  Churches,  but  socially  quite  separate.  Frontier  conditions 
made  the  West  characteristically  indifferent  to  tradition  and  ready 
for  new  sects  (Mormons)  or  new  unity  movements  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  which  the  more  traditional  East  rejected.  In  Western 
Canada  the  Presbyterians  went  wholeheartedly  into  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  while  in  the  East  a considerable  group  of 
them  stayed  out  of  the  union.  The  mobility  of  social  classes  in 
America  has  multiplied  sects;  when  proletarian  groups  rise  to 
middle-class  status,  and  middle-class  groups  become  wealthy,  they 
change  the  social  atmosphere  of  their  denominations,  so  that  less- 
privileged  people  feel  less  at  home  in  them  and  start  new  sects. 
Thus,  since  the  Methodists  have  risen  in  the  social  scale,  the 
Nazarenes  and  Pentecostals  have  taken  their  place  to  some  extent 
as  evangelists  to  the  common  people.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  has 
made  a shrewd  and  well-documented  analysis  of  these  phen- 
omena in  his  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism.  Other  new 
countries  and  many  mission  fields,  reproducing  some  of  the  same 
sociological  conditions,  have  witnessed  a similar  multiplication 
of  sects.  Sectarianism  in  Africa  has  attained  such  proportions  as 
to  deserve  special  study.  Among  the  sociological  factors  already 
mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh  report,  but  deserving  special  atten- 
tion because  of  their  world-wide  influence  in  subsequent  years, 
two  may  be  singled  out:  Race  and  Class.  Hostility  between  white 
and  ‘coloured’  peoples,  and  conflicts  between  economic  classes, 
would  still  be  dangerous  menaces  to  Christian  unity,  even  if  all 
outstanding  theological  problems  could  be  settled. 

While  the  reality  and  power  of  these  sociological  causes  of 
division  are  beyond  dispute,  they  should  not  lead  us  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  genuinely  theological  causes.  The 
situation  just  cited  from  the  New  World,  to  prove  the  importance 
of  sociological  factors,  equally  proves  the  importance  of  theo- 
logical convictions.  American  sectarian  tendencies  are  in  large 
measure  the  product  of  reasoned  convictions.  The  earlier  settlers 
in  the  American  colonies  were  drawn  in  large  proportion  from 
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the  radical  type  of  Protestantism  - the  ‘dissidence  of  dissent*. 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Congregationalists  and  other  free  churchmen 
have  been  able  to  develop  their  own  life  more  fully  and  exercise 
a larger  cultural  influence  than  in  Continental  Europe  or  even  in 
Britain.  Their  conception  of  the  Church  is  untraditional,  not  just 
by  accident  of  geography  or  frontier  sociology,  but  because  of 
conscientious  revolt  against  traditional  concepts  and  traditional- 
ism. They  are  separatists  and  dissenters  with  a good  conscience, 
stoutly  denying  that  schism  is  always  sin,  and  asserting  instead 
that  Churches  without  Apostolic  Succession  may  come  closer  to 
their  Lord  than  those  that  have  it,  if  they  reform  their  faith  and 
practice  with  constant  reference  to  His  holy  Word  and  His  living 
Spirit.  Constant  reform  - if  necessary,  by  secession  - rather  than 
unbroken  continuity,  is  for  them  the  principal  mark  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  The  main  background  of  our  divisions,  from 
their  perspective,  appears  to  be  the  unwillingness  of  Churches  to 
reform  their  traditions  instead  of  forcing  out  the  reformers. 

It  is  good  to  review  the  whole  background  of  our  divisions 
dispassionately  and  kindly,  assigning  respectable  and  creditable 
reasons  for  them  as  far  as  possible.  God’s  providence  has  per- 
mitted all  this  disunity  to  occur;  it  deserves,  therefore;  to  be 
appreciatively  understood,  as  containing  potential  goods  which 
God  in  His  good  time  can  build  into  His  true  Church.  But  in 
sum  and  in  total  effect,  Christian  disunity  is  proof  that  there 
exists  what  Reinhold  Niebuhr  calls  ‘the  persistence  of  sin  in  the 
life  of  the  redeemed*.  It  proves  that  the  Church  is  divine-human 
in  another  sense  than  her  Lord;  within  her  there  is  not  only  the 
divine  element  and  the  human  element,  but  a third,  discordant 
element,  which  may  be  called  the  ‘all  too  human*.  This  is  the 
final  and  deepest  cause  of  her  divisions. 

All  Christians  believe  that  the  Church,  as  the  home  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  lives  in  communion  with  the  sinless  Christ;  and  yet  in  the 
membership  of  the  Church  the  power  of  sin  is  plentifully  mani- 
fest. Sinful  pride,  hatred,  violence  and  cruelty  mar  the  record  on 
page  after  page.  Clergy  and  laity,  organisation  and  membership, 
are  all  alike  involved.  If  ecumenical  discussions  are  to  reach  their 
goal  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  acts  of  penitence,  honest 
confession,  and  mutual  forgiveness.  The  goal  of  true  Christian 
unity  may  be  sooner  reached  if  churchmen,  with  all  due  gratitude 
for  the  truth  and  grace  God  has  given  to  their  communion,  are 
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willing  to  beat  their  breasts  and  ask  God’s  mercy  on  themselves 
and  their  brethren  for  whatever  is  amiss  in  their  Churches,  instead 
of  thanking  God  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  in  other  com- 
munions. 


Ill 


NEW  FACTORS: 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SITUATION 

★ 

We  find  ourselves  to-day  living  in  what  is  virtually  a new  world 
compared  with  that  of  a couple  of  generations  ago.  Whether  we 
accept  the  radical  analysis  of  this  fact,  which  has  been  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of ‘The  Decline  of  the  West’,  or  not  we  cannot 
fail  to  realise  that,  since  the  dawn  of  this  century,  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  political,  economic  and  cultural  life, 
analogous  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  when  Roman  civilisation  gave  place  to  what  has  been 
loosely  called  ‘The  Dark  Ages’,  or  to  the  changes  which  took 
place  when  mediaeval  civilisation  gave  place  to  what  may  roughly 
be  termed  ‘Renaissance  Civilisation’.  Many  things  have  contri- 
buted to  these  changes,  such,  for  instance,  as : 

(1)  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  modern  missionary  movement, 
which  began  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  has  been 
proceeding  ever  since. 

(2)  The  impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  carrying  with  it 
advance  in  technics,  and  resulting  in  drastic  political  and  economic 
changes  which  have  contributed,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
to  the  rise  of  secularism. 

(3)  The  imperialistic  tendencies  of  some  Western  nations  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  virtually  changed  the  face  of  con- 
tinents like  Asia  and  Africa. 

(4)  The  growth  of  ideologies  and  totalitarian  systems  in  the 
twentieth  century,  which  resulted  in  revolutions,  persecutions 
and  war. 

(5)  The  reaction  against  idealistic  forms  of  philosophy  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  seventy  years  or  so. , 

(6)  The  development  of  universal  education  in  the  West  and 
the  growth  of  literacy  in  Asia  and  Africa,  making  important  the 
conveying  of  news  and  ideas  by  newspaper  and  radio,  and  often 
resulting  in  the  substitution  of  ‘propaganda’  for  real  education. 

These  things  have  created  new  pressures,  political,  economic 
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and  cultural,  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  which  present  a 
distinct  challenge  to  the  Christian  communities  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  The  divided  Churches  often  fmd  themselves  faced 
with  a total  secular  ideology  which,  in  their  divided  state,  they 
find  difficult  to  resist  and  overcome.  The  greatest  difficulty  at 
this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  deepest  cleavage  which  exists  - 
that  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  all  other  Chris- 
tians. Hence  comes  part  of  the  impulsion  towards  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  growth  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 
We  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the  Ecumenical  Movement  origin- 
ated in  these  social  and  political  pressures,  for  we  know  that  its 
origin,  as  well  as  its  impetus,  is  based  in  deep  spiritual  and  theo- 
logical necessity.  But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  these  social  and 
political  pressures  not  only  present  a challenge  to  the  divided 
Church,  but  have  done  much  to  foster  the  growth  of,  and  the 
desire  for,  ecumenicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  pressures,  in  other  places, 
threaten  to  create  division  between  Christians  who  previously 
had  been  in  full  communion  with  each  other,  or  had  even  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  same  communion.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  examine  this  changed  situation  in  so  far  as  it  is 
related  to  the  question  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
problem  of  Christian  union. 

First,  we  give  attention  to  the  new  missionary  situation.  Here 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  Asia  and  Africa  European 
prestige  in  the  old  sense  no  longer  exists  and  foreign  rule  is  passing 
away,  both  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  spheres.  The  divisions 
between  Christians  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands  are, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries,  in  great 
measure  irrelevant  importations.  In  the  past  the  full  scandal  of 
Christian  disunity  overseas  was  veiled  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  comity,  i.e.  the  agreement  between  different 
mission  boards  and  societies  to  confine  their  activities  to  specified 
areas  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  overlapping  and  competition. 
The  very  success  of  this  policy  has  served  to  show  its  inadequacy. 
Increasing  freedom  of  movement  has  led  on  a wide  scale  to  the 
passing  of  Christians  from  one  denominational  area  to  another, 
and  this,  as  Bishop  Newbigin  has  shown  in  his  book  The  Reunion 
of  the  Church,  drives  Christian  bodies  to  the  realisation  that  they 
must  either  come  closer  together  or  move  further  apart.  The 
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environment  of  the  Christian  community  in  India  or  China  is 
almost  completely  different  from  the  environment  of  the  various 
Christian  bodies  in  Great  Britain  or  U.S.A.  Whenever  a Christian 
is  placed  in  a radically  un-Christian  environment  and  is  perman- 
ently cut  off  from  Christian  fellowship  in  life,  worship  and 
witness,  his  temptations  to  slip  back  into  unbelief  are  immeasur- 
ably increased.  It  is  not  surprising  if  many  lapse  into  apostasy. 
The  Christian  who  moves  from  an  Anglican  area  to  a Methodist 
area,  where  perhaps  the  nearest  Anglican  church  is  two  hundred 
miles  away,  has  got  to  be  provided  with  that  fellowship,  and  vice 
versa.  That  means  either  that  he  is  to  be  not  only  permitted,  but 
encouraged,  to  identify  himself  with  the  local  Christian  fellow- 
ship, or  that  the  principle  must  be  abandoned,  and  each  denomina- 
tion must  endeavour  to  become  more  or  less  a world  Church. 
We  are  forced  to  examine  the  implications  of  both  policies.  If 
we  adopt  the  former  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  we  are  in  effect 
committing  ourselves  to  the  judgment  that  the  other  denomina- 
tion concerned,  whatever  its  inadequacies,  is  in  some  sense  within 
the  Church  of  Christ.  If  we  follow  the  second  policy  we  are 
called  upon  to  show  that  something  essential  is  lacking  in  certain 
other  Christian  bodies  which  is  present  in  our  own.  Some  might 
think  an  emergency  arrangement  possible,  but  the  fundamental 
issue  would  remain.  Nor  would  hasty  schemes  of  union  escape 
or  resolve  the  dilemma.  We  are  also  bound  to  take  account  both 
of  the  practical  impossibility  of  providing  adequate  care  for  all 
the  members  of  our  own  denomination  on  this  scale,  and  of  the 
grave  scandal  which  would  be  caused  by  such  large-scale  rivalry 
between  Christian  denominations. 

A further  point  needs  to  be  made  about  the  missionary  situa- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  Churches  overseas  has  led  to  an  increasing 
stress  upon  the  need  for  theological  thought  and  theological  litera- 
ture in  the  languages  of  the  peoples  themselves,  and  written  by 
indigenous  Christians.  From  this  has  come  a renewed  interest  in 
the  problem  of  communication.  It  becomes  more  and  more  plain 
that  words  by  themselves  cannot  convey  the  Christian  message, 
for  a language  which  has  developed  to  describe  the  experiences 
of  life  without  Christ  is  necessarily  inadequate  to  convey  what 
Christ  alone  can  give.  The  Christian  in  India  is  bound  to  use 
words  which  are  steeped  in  Hindu  thought  and  experience.  He 
can  only  use  these  words  to  convey  to  the  Hindu  the  message 
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of  the  Gospel  if  he  can  point  to  a community  of  believers  in  whom 
this  Gospel  is  made  actual.  It  is  the  forgiven  and  forgiving  com- 
munity of  those  who  in  Christ  have  received  the  adoption  of 
sons  which  must  mediate  to  the  Hindu  the  Christian  meaning  of 
forgiveness.  The  more  it  is  realized  that  all  the  deepest  Christian 
experiences  are  experiences  of  and  within  a fellowship,  the  more 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  plays  a vital  part  in  the  transmission  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
world  by  the  quality  of  its  life,  and  that  every  failure  in  fellow- 
ship within  the  Church  is  a scandal,  a stumbling-block  to  trip 
men  up  on  their  journey  to  God  in  Christ. 

A second  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the  growth  of  national- 
ism. The  desire  to  be  free  from  foreign  rule,  and  the  realisation 
that  foreign  rulers  have  in  a greater  or  lesser  measure  exploited 
divisions  among  the  subject  peoples  in  order  to  maintain  their 
power,  has  led  the  peoples  of  Asia  both  to  stress  national  unity 
and  to  encourage  whatever  may  strengthen  it.  Christianity  has 
too  often  fallen  under  suspicion  as  a foreign  religion,  and  Hin- 
duism, Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  most  primitive 
religions  elsewhere,  have  been  exalted  as  the  national  faith,  appeal- 
ing for  men’s  allegiance  at  least  as  much  on  patriotic  as  on  religious 
grounds.  Moreover,  religious  differences,  often  carrying  with 
them  far-reaching  differences  in  cultural  inheritance  and  in  daily 
life,  have  proved  and  are  proving  grounds  of  division,  as  in  the 
sub-continent  of  India.  It  was  not  infrequently  said  in  the  past 
by  Christian  apologists  that  only  Christ  could  bridge  the  gulf 
that  separated  Hindu  and  Muslim,  and  it  was  invariably  answered 
by  pointing  out  not  only  that  Christians  were  themselves  divided 
but  that  members  of  one  Hindu  community,  or  one  Muslim 
community,  became  divided  if  they  accepted  Christianity,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  Christian  body  except  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  even  pretended  to  cover  the  whole  country.  While  the 
end  of  British  rule  in  great  areas  of  Asia  has  taken  away  this 
particular  political  objection  to  Christianity,  it  has,  if  anything, 
intensified  the  desire  for  a compelling  bond  of  national  unity 
and  the  sense  of  the  threat  which  may  arise  from  religious  divi- 
sions to  national  unity.  Responsible  Christian  leaders  are  no  less 
ardently  patriotic  than  their  fellow  citizens  of  other  religions  and 
desire  no  less  than  they  the  unity  of  their  country.  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  strength  of  their  conviction  that 
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Christ  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  national  unity  reflects  itself 
in  an  impatience  with  imported  denominational  differences. 

Admittedly  here  there  is  a danger  of  the  development  of 
national  Churches  which  are  more  nationalist  than  Christian.  The 
wise  leaders  among  Christians  are  fully  conscious  of  this.  One 
marked  feature  of  all  the  schemes  for  reunion  which  are  under 
discussion,  as  of  those  which  have  become  effective  by  the  forma- 
tion of  united  Churches,  is  that  the  desire  to  maintain  and  extend 
fellowship  with  Christians  throughout  the  world  is  prominent 
in  them.  They  would  maintain,  surely  with  justification,  that  as 
the  true  internationalism  is  the  fulfilment,  and  not  the  enemy, 
of  true  nationalism,  so  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  world  can 
only  be  fulfilled  where  it  recognises  its  duty  to  the  nation. 

Nationalism  is  a much  more  dangerous  phenomenon  in  the 
contemporary  world  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  complicated 
by  racial  tensions.  Zionism  in  Palestine,  Indonesian  nationalism, 
and  the  slowly  rising  sense  of  nationality  in  Africa,  all  are  tinged 
with  bitter  resentment  born  of  racial  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  give  any  clear  scientific  meaning  to  the  term 
‘race’;  and  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  that  racial  antagonism 
is  an  innate  human  tendency;  but  where  there  are  economic  and 
cultural  conflicts  between  human  groups,  difference  of  colour  and 
physiognomy  acts  as  a plainly  visible  flag,  rallying  the  two  groups 
into  opposing  camps  and  artificially  simplifying  the  problem  of 
recognising  the  enemy.  It  is  a sombre  fact  that  the  millions  of 
yellow-skinned  and  dark-skinned  peoples  now  rising  to  political 
power  in  Asia  and  Africa  have  long  been  conscious  of  racial 
contempt  on  the  part  of  the  white  minority  which  has  ruled  the 
world  for  the  last  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Even  while  white 
supremacy  totters,  some  white  men  in  South  Africa,  the  U.S.A. 
and  elsewhere,  continue  to  treat  coloured  men  as  sub-human, 
or  at  best  as  second-class  citizens.  The  Jews  in  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  racial  persecution  of  unparalleled  cruelty,  leading  to 
the  slaughter  of  nearly  six  million  people.  In  the  face  of  these 
basically  un-Christian  attitudes,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  storm 
of  vengeful  passion  which  they  are  tending  to  unloose,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  called  to  reassert  her  true  New  Testament  character, 
as  an  ecumenical  fellowship  in  which  there  is  ‘neither  Jew  nor 
Greek’.  When  some  German  Churches  dared  to  oppose  the 
‘Aryan  clause’  under  the  Third  Reich,  they  showed  the  whole 
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Church  how  gravely  her  very  being  was  threatened  by  pagan 
attitudes  towards  race  and  nationality.  The  Christian  world  mis- 
sion cannot  be  loyal  to  Christ  unless  the  true  character  of  the 
Church  can  be  freshly  proclaimed  in  word  and  deed,  as  one  Body 
with  many  members  of  equal  honour,  drawn  from  every  nation 
and  race.  Unless  this  fresh  proclamation  is  made  the  Christian 
world  mission  cannot  compete  with  Communism,  which  trans- 
cends race  and  nationality,  and  promises  deliverance  to  the  de- 
pressed masses  of  mankind.  An  ecumenical  movement  which 
stressed  comity  between  denominations  without  stressing  fra- 
ternity between  races  and  nations,  would  have  a shallow  view 
of  its  task  in  the  present  age. 

The  above-mentioned  factors  are  characteristic  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  world,  caused  by  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
religious  basis  of  society,  which  has  affected  not  only  other  world 
religions,  but  Christianity  in  particular.  Secularised  society  has 
developed  an  indifferent  and  neutral  attitude  towards  the  Church. 
In  so-called  Christian  countries  pseudo-religions  with  false  mes- 
siahs  and  false  eschatologies  have  invaded  the  religious  vacuum 
and  are  spreading  rapidly.  They  have  not  only  driven  the  Church 
from  its  leading  position,  but  have  entered  into  active  battle  of 
destruction  against  Christian  Churches. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  modem  pseudo-religions,  especially  in 
the  form  of  political  totalitarianism,  have  contributed  to  a schism 
within  the  Churches,  as  they  have  partly  penetrated  the  Churches 
themselves.  This  has  been  possible  especially  where  the  Churches 
as  Volkskirchen , or  established  Churches,  included  a great  number 
of  purely  nominal  Christians.  It  was  possible  for  them  to  carry 
out  their  ‘reforms’  within  the  Church  under  the  protection  of  a 
totalitarian  party,  as  was  possible,  for  instance,  with  the  ‘Living 
Church’  in  Soviet  Russia  and  with  the  ‘German  Christians’  in 
the  Third  Reich. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  a new  situation  was  created  for 
the  ecumenical  encounter  of  the  Churches  by  the  rise  of  political 
totalitarianism  and  its  anti-Christian  policy.  The  persecution 
which  the  various  Christian  Churches  suffered  in  common  has 
brought  the  Churches  together  in  a way  which  was  hitherto 
unknown  and  has  developed  a new  understanding  and  a real 
brotherhood  between  them.  Western  Protestantism  has  thus  lost 
its  old  prejudice  against  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  since  some 
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of  these  Churches  have  been  persecuted  by  Bolshevism.  Refugee 
Orthodox  brethren  from  Russia  spread  knowledge  of  the  power- 
ful spiritual  life  of  that  Church.  In  the  same  way  the  general 
persecution  of  the  various  Churches  under  National  Socialism 
in  Germany  has  brought  about  a meeting  of  the  confessions  under 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  Church  has  been  called  upon  to  be  the 
Church , to  witness  for  Christ  in  a pagan  world,  even  to  witness 
unto  death.  This  has  caused  the  Churches  everywhere  to  realise 
that  once  again  the  whole  Church  - both  East  and  West  - is  in 
a missionary  situation.  At  any  time  the  whole  Church  may  be 
called  to  meet  the  challenge:  God  or  Caesar?  It  has  also  meant 
that  the  Churches,  thrown  into  battle  for  their  own  existence, 
consciously  realised  for  the  first  time  that  the  outbreak  of  modern 
anti-Christian  movements  was  partly  the  Churches’  fault  through 
their  past  failure  to  cope  with  intellectual,  moral  and  social  tasks. 

The  Christians  behind  the  ‘Iron  Curtain’  have  a similar  experi- 
ence to-day.  Under  the  domination  of  an  anti-Christian  power, 
they  have  been  brought  into  the  situation  of  Matt.  10  and  24, 
which  means  that  they  are  receiving  a powerful  divine  call  to 
unity  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

The  world  to-day  is  faced,  not  merely  with  rivalries  between 
different  religions,  but  with  conflicts  between  those  who  main- 
tain faith  in  God  and  those  who  deny  all  spiritual  reality.  Materi- 
alism and  atheism  are  rife  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  crumbling  of  the  spiritual  foundations  of  society  threatens 
us  with  an  era  of  world  wars,  worse  than  wars  between  Christian 
nations,  worse  than  wars  between  Christians  and  Muslims,  be- 
cause there  is  no  moral  basis  on  which  reconciliation  can  be 
attempted.  This  gives  terrible  urgency  to  the  problem  of  war  and 
peace  in  our  time. 

War  is  a challenge  to  the  Church,  not  only  because  of  its  new 
scale  and  horror  and  its  threat  to  all  culture  and  civilisation,  but 
because  war  between  states  is  essentially  wrong  as  a means  of 
settling  disputes.  It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  separate 
Churches  in  the  World  Council  and  by  the  Council  itself  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  will  of  God  and  with  the  mind  of  Christ.1 
The  result  of  two  wars  over  large  areas  of  the  world  has  been 
to  diminish  freedom,  to  lower  standards  in  morals,  to  produce 

1 See  Report  of  Section  IV  at  Amsterdam,  The  First  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches , The  Official  Report,  pp.  88  et  seq. 
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political  confusion  and  embitterment,  to  weaken  the  basis  of  law, 
and  to  create  the  worse-than-tragic  refugee  problem  of  our  day 
with  its  agony  and  suffering,  in  which  millions  of  people  have 
been  uprooted,  families  separated  and  broken,  and  children  ren- 
dered homeless  and  destitute.  It  constantly  prepares  the  way  for 
further  war.  This  situation  calls  for  co-operation  between  the 
Churches  in  order  to  influence  people  and  governments  to  put 
forward  generous  policies  of  international  co-operation.  Here, 
then,  is  an  important  challenge  to  the  member  Churches  of  the 
World  Council  not  to  turn  away  from  the  discussion  of  Christian 
fundamentals,  but  to  discover,  in  practice  and  together,  what 
those  fundamentals  mean  in  relation  to  the  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

Finally,  we  must  realise  that,  faced  with  this  tragic  situation, 
the  Church  has  always  had  in  her  possession  the  Good  News 
which  provides  the  remedy.  It  is  the  Good  News  that  God  in 
Christ  is  calling  men  into  fellowship  with  Himself;  that  fellow- 
ship between  man  and  man  is  dependent  on  fellowship  between 
God  and  man  and  man  and  God;  and  that  fellowship  ( koinonia ) 
is  something  different  from  and  opposed  to  both  stark  indi- 
vidualism and  all  forms  of  society  which  deny  the  sacredness  of 
the  person.  The  Bible  lays  important  stress  on  the  sacredness  of 
human  personality;  not  in  its  own  right,  but  because  God  through 
His  infinite  mercy  and  grace  elected  to  make  men  in  His  own 
image,  and  because  the  Son  of  God  died  for  every  single  indivi- 
dual. But  the  Bible  never  conceives  of  men  out  of  community, 
out  of  relationship  with  his  fellow  man.  That  is  why  systems  of 
sheer  individualism  and  systems  of  mass  society,  in  which  indivi- 
dual liberty  is  reduced  to  a minimum  or  to  non-existence,  are 
both  alien  to  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  nature  of  God  Himself 
is  fellowship,  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
this  fellowship  God  desires  for  man  and  brings  to  him  in  the 
divine  Gospel,  gathering  him  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 
which  should  work  as  a leaven  in  the  world.  We  have,  in  the 
contemporary  world,  to  recover  the  conviction  possessed  in  the 
ancient  Church  by  the  Apologists,  that  ‘the  world  standeth 
because  of  Christians’.  And  how  shall  we  do  this  with  the  Church 
divided  against  herself,  for  ‘a  house  divided  against  itself  shall 
not  stand’?  Moreover,  how  shall  we  reveal  this  truth  to  the 
world,  having  in  mind  the  poverty  of  its  expression  which  is 
often  displayed  in  the  fellowship  life  of  the  Churches  themselves  ? 
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Have  we  not  again  to  begin  to  take  the  Holy  Spirit  seriously, 
for  the  Church  is  ‘the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit’  ? It  is  true, 
as  John  Oman  said,  that  ‘only  as  a society  of  immortals  can  we 
hope  to  base  its  order  upon  a righteousness  in  whose  regard  the 
last  may  be  first,  and  weakness  and  need  a greater  claim  than 
attainment  and  possession’.  The  ‘society  of  immortals’  must  first 
become  apparent  to  the  world  outside  the  Church  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  itself,  performing  her  priestly  and  redeeming  work 
in  the  world  in  which  she  lives  her  life,  and  carrying  out  ‘the 
ministry  of  reconciliation’  to  the  world  which  God  has  reconciled 
unto  Himself  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


IV 


NEW  FACTORS: 

TRENDS  IN  THEOLOGY 

★ 

There  are  certain  trends  in  theology  to-day  which  may  prove  to 
be  of  great  significance  for  our  thought  on  the  Church  or  for 
the  hastening  of  its  unity.  Theological  discoveries  arise  from  the 
conflict  of  honest  minds  in  controversy;  and  many  of  the  trends 
which  we  note  seem  at  first  to  be  divisive  rather  than  unitive. 
But  of  all  of  them  we  believe  it  is  true  to  say  that  they  at  least 
disturb  positions  which  appeared  to  be  fixed;  they  create  fresh 
bonds  of  sympathy  across  traditional  divisions;  and  some  of  them, 
if  they  do  not  merely  harden  into  new  divisions,  may  in  God’s 
providence  prove  capable  of  bringing  agreement  in  areas  where 
we  are  as  yet  divided.  All  these  trends  cut  across  our  existing 
confessional  or  denominational  boundaries.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  they  can  destroy  any  of  the  barriers  which  separate  us 
into  different  Churches.  At  least  they  provide  means  by  which 
already  new  sympathies  have  overleapt  those  barriers.  We  record 
them  here  in  the  hope  that  as  these  trends  disturb  the  existing 
pattern  of  our  allegiances,  God  may  use  them  to  serve  His  unify- 
ing purpose  in  Christ. 

I.  'Laymen  s Movements' 

First,  we  may  note  the  great  significance  for  our  thought  upon 
the  Church  of  the  widespread  laymen’s  movements.  Essentially 
they  are  a reaffirmation  of  the  unity  of  ‘laity’  and  ‘ministry’, 
together  constituting  the  laos  or  People  of  God,  the  royal  priest- 
hood of  all  believers,  and  of  the  service  to  God  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  as  lying  largely  in  and  through  men’s  daily  work. 

This  movement  has  many  aspects.  We  note  its  range  and 
strength  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a new  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  us  and  them.  ‘Catholic  Action’  in  many  countries 
has  re-emphasised  an  ‘apostolate  of  the  laity’  which  found  ex- 
pression in  another  culture  in  the  mediaeval  guilds.  But  we 
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discern  new  notes  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  to-day,  which 
we  do  not  believe  would  have  been  possible  without  the  insights 
of  the  Reformation  having  been,  even  unconsciously,  absorbed. 
We  see  them,  for  example,  in  the  ‘pluralist  and  personalist’ 
society  of  which  M.  Maritain  writes,  or  in  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Suhard  entitled  ‘Priests  among  Men’.  Here 
Protestants  may  recognise  and  welcome  a respect  for  the  proper 
autonomy  of  various  vocations  and  their  structure,  a refusal  to 
make  a false  distinction  between  ‘sacred’  and  ‘secular’,  and  a 
conception  of  vocation  which  Luther  began  to  develop  in  the 
idea  of  Beruf  (calling)  and  which  Calvin  suggested  in  the  service 
of  God  per  vocationem , in  the  actual  work  we  do  in  the  calling 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Protestantism,  especially  in  and  after 
the  Aufkldrung , did  not  sufficiently  develop  these  ideas,  though 
isolated  prophets  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  like  F.  D.  Maurice,  an  Anglican,  and  R.  W.  Dale,  a 
Congregationalist,  in  England,  A.  S.  Talma  in  Holland  or  Adolf 
Stocker  in  Germany. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a remarkable  and  spontaneous  move- 
ment. The  Evangelische  Akademien  in  Germany,  the  Kerk  en 
Wereld  Institute  in  Holland,  the  Associations  Protestantes  Profes- 
sionelles  in  France,  the  vigorous  Orthodox  lay  movements  in 
Greece  and  the  Near  East,  the  Sigtuna  Institute  in  Sweden,  and 
the  Christian  Frontier  in  Britain  are  but  the  best-known  examples1 
of  a deliberate  concentration  in  the  Churches  upon  a rediscovery 
of  the  true  service  of  the  Church  in  the  world  through  the 
ministry  of  its  lay  members  in  their  daily  work.  The  World 
Council,  in  other  aspects  of  its  work,  is  already  keenly  interested 
in  this  development.  Its  ‘Committee  on  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Women  in  the  Church’  is  closely  related  to  it.  In  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Study  Department,  a recent  study  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Oldham  ( Work  in  Modern  Society)  is  an  instance  of  the  profoundly 
theological  significance  of  this  trend.  Concerned,  as  we  are  in 
this  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  with  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  we  welcome  this  revolutionary  reassessment,  in  life  and 
thought  simultaneously,  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  its  witness 
in  the  world.  Here  are  possibilities  of  understanding  afresh  the 

1 For  details,  literature  on  these  movements  is  obtainable  from  the  offices  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which  focuses  the  work  of  all  these  movements 
in  its  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  near  Geneva. 
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meaning  of  the  ‘priesthood  of  all  believers’,  of  the  relation  be- 
tween ‘laity’  and  ‘ministry’  in  the  one  laos,  and  so  of  the  nature 
of  the  ministry  itself. 

Here  we  must  note  an  important  aspect  of  the  liturgical  move- 
ment in  our  times,  which  shows  itselfin  widely  differing  Churches 
- Roman  Catholic,  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Anglican  and  Free 
Church.1  One  of  the  emphases  common  to  many  parts  of  this 
movement  is  the  relation  between  worship  and  life.  As  a more 
primitive  pattern  of  Christian  worship  is  disclosed,  the  part  of 
the  laity  in  the  liturgical  action  is  revealed.  The  congregation  is 
not  merely  passive  before  either  the  altar  or  the  pulpit,  and  this 
share  of  the  people  in  the  action  of  the  liturgy  reflects  the  truth 
that  worship  is,  in  part,  an  offering  to  God  through  Christ  of 
the  whole  of  community  life.  All  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation have  been  doing  all  the  week,  and  all  the  corporate  life 
in  which  their  work  has  been  set,  all  is  offered  to  God  in  peni- 
tence and  praise,  and  the  congregation,  by  union  and  communion 
with  Christ,  is  released  into  the  world  again  to  serve  Him  there 
in  their  daily  lives.  Thus  is  the  sacrament  linked  with  the  life  of 
the  whole  of  suffering  mankind. 

This  trend  towards  a deeper  and  more  serious  understanding 
of  the  vocation  of  the  laity  is  full  of  promise  for  a better  theology 
of  the  Church.  We  welcome  it  whilst  we  recognise  that  it  implies 
a serious  challenge  to  many  of  our  accepted  ways.  It  demands  a 
new  depth  of  co-operation  between  theologians  and  laymen,  for 
many  of  the  solutions  will  never  be  found  by  those  whose  life 
shelters  them  from  the  conflicts  and  decisions  of  daily  life  in 
modern  society.  An  adequate  theology  of  the  Church  must  in 
part  be  the  work  of  those  who  serve  God  daily  in  the  struggles 
of  the  world. 

II.  The  Return  to  Biblical  Theology 

In  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been,  in  the  area  of  biblical 
research,  a very  considerable  development  which  has  had  a great 
influence  on  theology  in  the  individual  Churches,  as  well  as  on 
the  relation  between  the  Churches. 

In  the  orthodox  period  after  the  Reformation  the  Bible  was, 

1 Note:  With  the  strictly  liturgical  aspects  of  this  movement  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  for  they  are  described  in  the  report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission on  Ways  of  Worship. 
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in  the  first  place,  not  an  historical  book  but  the  verbally  inspired 
Book,  in  all  its  parts  containing  the  truth  of  God  - a source  of 
dogmatic  proof-texts.  This  dogmatic,  unhistorical  view  of  the 
Bible  was  an  only  too  easy  prey  for  the  new  school  of  historical 
criticism  which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  school  claimed  complete  freedom  from  any  Christian  dog- 
matic assumptions,  and  endeavoured  to  read  the  Bible  without 
any  preconceptions.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  energetic  scien- 
tific work  in  all  departments  of  biblical  study.  The  Bible  was 
read  in  the  light  of  the  scientific  methods  generally  recognised, 
and  its  narratives  were  scrutinised  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
natural  science  and  historical  criticism.  This  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  whole  conception  of  Christianity.  ‘Liberal  the- 
ology’, in  its  manifold  varieties  and  very  different  aspects,  was 
partly  a product  of  this  influence. 

In  liberal  theology  two  things  were  combined:  scientific  re- 
search and  a definite  ‘dogmatic’,  which  was  often  too  much  bound 
to  the  optimistic  humanism  of  the  age.  A good  example  is  the 
great  theologian  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Albrecht  Ritschl, 
whose  conception  of  Christianity  was  immanental  and  this— 
worldly,  the  Kingdom  of  God  being  the  realm  of  mutual  love 
between  men. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  a great  change  has  occurred.  It  is  not  a 
return  to  the  old  unhistorical  view  of  the  Bible,  but  to  a new 
biblical  realism. 

The  scholars  of  the  present  theological  era  are  no  less  scrupulous 
in  their  scientific  work  than  their  predecessors.  But  their  concep- 
tion of  their  task  has  been  enlarged.  Their  aim  is  first  to  discover 
by  scientific  study  the  chief  concepts  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  and  then  by  every  available  means  to  expound 
the  fulness  of  the  biblical  religion,  to  give  expression  to  the 
biblical  revelation  in  its  greatness  and  transcendence. 

First,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  after  a long  period  of  great  reserve,  is 
now  recognising  the  historical  view  of  the  Bible.  In  1893  Pope 
Leo  XIII’s  encyclical  Providentissimus  Deus  stimulated  scholars  to 
study  the  Bible.  But  they  were  firmly  warned  against  the  modern 
scientific  methods  in  biblical  research.  Fifty  years  after,  Pope 
Pius  XII  sent  out  the  encyclical  Divino  afflante  Spiritu  (1943)  > in 
which  the  Pope  warmly  recommends  the  scientific  study  of  the 
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Bible,  and  gives  concrete  and. positive  directions  for  such  study: 
(i)  The  original  text  - and  not  a translation,  however  authorita- 
tive - must  be  taken  as  the  basis.  Therefore  the  textual  critic  is 
necessary.  (2)  The  primary  task  is  to  fix  the  historic  meaning,  the 
literal  sense  of  the  text.  (3)  It  is  of  great  importance  to  study  the 
literary  forms  of  the  ancient  East,  because  biblical  writers  did 
not  always  use  the  same  forms  as  we  use  to-day.  This  principle 
is  illustrated  by  explicit  reference  to  historical  studies.  ‘In  many 
cases  in  which  the  sacred  authors  are  accused  of  some  historical 
inaccuracy  ...  it  is  found  to  be  a question  of  nothing  more  than 
those  customary  modes  of  expression  which  were  current  among 
the  ancients.’ 

Second,  we  must  note  that  the  scholars  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  are  now  studying  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments in  their  historical  setting.  Bible  study  is  occupying  a larger 
place  in  the  education  of  the  faithful.  Bishop  Kassian  Besobrasov, 
Rector  of  the  Orthodox  Theological  Institute  in  Paris,  has  pub- 
lished a two-volume  work  on  Christ  and  the  First  Christian  Genera- 
tion (Paris,  1950,  in  Russian),  in  which  account  is  taken  of  modern 
scientific  historical  study.  Professor  Vellas,  in  Athens,  has  con- 
tributed articles  in  the  field  of  biblical  studies.1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  facts  indicate  that  Roman  Catholic 
and  non-Roman  expositors,  theologians  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches  and  theologians  of  the  West  may  be  drawn  to  study 
the  Bible  together.  It  is  already  quite  obvious  that  Roman 
Catholic  and  non-Roman  scholars  often  agree  in  exegesis. 

We  call  attention  to  three  significant  facts  in  recent  biblical 
study:  (a)  the  study  of  Heilsgeschichte ; (h)  the  emphasis  on  Eschat- 
ology; and  (c)  the  rediscovery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

{a)  HEILSGESCHICHTE 

This  word  (literally  translated  ‘Salvation-history’)  is  a con- 
venient term  used  by  some  theologians  to  describe  the  theme  of 
recent  discussions  of  a fact  essential  to  the  understanding  both  of 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  religion  of  the  New. 
That  characteristic  fact  is  the  belief  that  God  has  worked  out  His 
will  in  particular  historical  events  in  the  past  and  has  thereby 
revealed  His  purpose  for  the  future.  The  following  description 

1 In  German:  Bibelkritik  v.  Kirchliche  Autoritat  ( Proces  verbaux  du  I Congres  des 
theologiens  Orthodoxes,  Athenes,  1939).  Also  published  in  Greek. 
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may  serve  to  relate  this  theme  to  historical  studies  as  they  are 
pursued  in  the  modern  world. 

The  study  of  history  involves  not  merely  the  exploration  and 
discovery  of  facts,  but  the  arrangement  of  facts  in  a certain  pat- 
tern; the  reconstruction  of  human  events  according  to  the  stand- 
ards acknowledged  by  the  historian.  He  will  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  inner  motives  of  people  he  deals  with.  He  must  use  his 
imaginative  sympathy  and  must  give  something  of  himself  in  the 
process.1  Thus  his  historical  writing  tends  to  reflect  his  own 
standards,  his  own  community,  his  own  period.  In  our  chaotic 
age  it  is  noticeable  that  historical  writing  has  tended  to  reflect 
the  conviction  of  the  relativity  of  all  study  of  history.  Th.  Lessing 
seems  to  such  an  age  to  be  right  when  he  declares  that  history  is 
‘the  reading  of  meaning  into  events  which  are  without  meaning’ 
(Sinngebung  des  Sinnlosen). 

Who  can  tell  us  the  all-comprehensive  meaning  of  the  events 
which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  mankind?  Only  the  One 
who  is  above  all,  not  partial,  not  subject  to  prepossessions.  If 
there  is  such  a One,  God  over  history,  the  question  arises:  Is 
contact  with  Him  possible?  Such  contact  Christians  call  revela- 
tion. It  is  at  the  point  where  the  ‘last  things’,  the  goal  towards 
which  God  is  directing  His  people,  touch  the  human  mind;  it  is 
the  point  where  eschatology  and  study  of  history  meet.  In  this 
encounter  with  God  the  human  mind  is  necessarily  receptive,  no 
longer  independent  or  self-centred,  yet  fully  active,  completely 
alert. 

(b)  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  ESCHATOLOGY 

In  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  there  has  always  been  a 
place  for  the  ‘four  Last  Things’,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven  and 
Hell.  But  the  study  of  the  Last  Things  ( ta  eschata)  has  now  entered 
into  a new  perspective,  and  is  being  pursued  in  the  fresh  light 
which  has  broken  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
Himself  is  essentially  related  to  the  divine  goal  of  human  history. 
Theologians  of  many  different  communions  now  recognise  that 
the  future  Reign  of  God,  the  coming  Kingdom,  was  regarded 
by  Jesus  as  in  some  sense  present.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment portray  the  Reign  of  God  - manifested  in  His  saving  deeds 
and  words,  His  Passion  and  Death,  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 

4 cf.  H.  Butterfield,  Christianity  and  History  (1949),  pp.  17-18. 
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sion  to  the  right  hand  of  God  - as  present  here  and  now.  The 
‘reign’  is  embodied  in  Him,  but  we  do  not  yet  see  all  things 
subjected  to  Him;  the  goal  is  His  Coming,  when  God  shall  restore 
all  things  in  Him. 

Eschatology  and  history  belong  together.  When  history  is  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  in  the  light  of  the 
apostolic  hope  of  a New  Aeon,  it  appears  as  a dualistic  struggle 
in  which  God,  the  Lord,  fights  against  satanic  powers,  who  resist 
His  rule.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  preached  it,  and  as  it 
was  powerfully  made  manifest  in  His  life,  death  and  resurrection, 
is  God’s  victory  over  sin,  death  and  all  other  God-opposing 
powers  - a victory  won  on  Calvary,  still  hidden  from  the  world, 
but  at  the  end  of  time  open  and  laid  bare  in  Christ’s  glorious 
return,  when  God  shall  bring  His  world  and  its  history  back  to 
Himself.  This  is  the  Christian  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  mean- 
ing of  history,  so  hotly  debated  by  contemporary  historians  and 
philosophers. 

(c)  THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  CHURCH 

This  is  another  remarkable  result  of  the  return  to  biblical 
theology.1  There  is  a deep  connection  between  the  collapse  of 
individualism  in  our  day  and  the  recovery  of  the  Church  as  a 
fellowship  of  men,  governed  by  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
human  longing  for  fellowship  coincides  providentially  with  a new 
approach  to  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  Church.  The 
Church,  according  to  the  new  exegesis  6f  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  people  of  God,  the  true  Israel,  charged  with  the  preaching  of 
the  apostolic  kerygma , handing  on  the  Lord’s  beatitudes,  promises 
and  commands  through  her  preaching  and  her  sacraments,  possess- 
ing the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  new 
life  by  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  final  consummation  of  history. 
The  Church  is  eschatological  as  the  people  of  God  on  pilgrimage 
towards  the  future  Reign  of  God.  It  is  the  Church  Militant  (in 
via)  on  the  march  towards  the  Church  Triumphant  in  the  world 
to  come.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  is  sacramental  in  the  sense 
that  in  and  through  human  words  and  bodily  acts  - washing  with 
water,  a meal  of  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by  interpretative 

1 This  was  already  clearly  pointed  out  in  a book  of  a Swedish  theologian, 
Olof  Linton:  Das  Problem  der  Urkirche  in  der  neueren  Theologie  (Uppsala,  1932), 
pp.  132-52. 
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words  - the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  to  come  is  also  present 
here  and  now.  The  eschatological  and  sacramental  character  of 
the  Church  are  thus  quite  inseparable.  Sacraments  as  well  as 
preaching  always  require  faith  and  personal  surrender.  The  New 
Testament  teaching  is  equally  far  from  a mere  materialising  and 
from  a mere  spiritualising  of  the  means  of  grace.  Many  other 
problems  have  been  taken  up  by  New  Testament  exegesis,  e.g. 
the  questions  of  the  Church  as  koinonia , the  ministry  of  Apostles, 
the  ministry  in  the  Church,  the  relation  between  ‘event’  and 
‘institution’,  between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
many  others. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  New  Testament  study  to-day  a great 
variety  of  approaches,  but  ‘biblical  theology’  has  provided  in 
recent  years  a common  language  and  a common  insight  enabling 
scholars  of  long-separated  Churches  to  speak  to  one  another  with 
a new  degree  of  mutual  understanding.1  By  returning  to  biblical 
sources,  Christians  draw  closer  to  their  common  Lord,  and  so  to 
one  another. 

III.  Confessionalism 

In  recent  years  members  of  many  traditions  have  rediscovered 
their  own  historical  roots.  This  has  resulted  in  a stronger  self- 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  several  confessions  of  their  own 
distinctive  characteristics.  Sometimes  the  discovery  was  made 
under  the  stress  of  ecumenical  encounter.  We  came  together  (as 
at  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh)  to  get  to  know  each  other,  only  to 
find  that  we  often  did  not  know  ourselves.  Called  upon  to  give 
an  account  for  our  separateness,  we  discovered  the  distinctive 
teachings  of  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  whose  strength  and  depth 
of  exposition  we  might  have  neglected  if  we  had  not  been 
challenged.  Sometimes  the  discovery  was  made  when  various 
Churches  had  to  meet  the  attack  of  a hostile  secular  world.  The 
conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  suddenly  be- 
came contemporary.  Especially  in  Protestant  communions  of 
Europe  the  works  of  the  great  Reformers  were  found  to  be  our 
armoury.  Their  weapons  were  singularly  up  to  date.  The  result 
has  been  an  increased  confessionalism  or  awareness  of  our  own 

1 We  would  especially  draw  attention  to  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  Study 
Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  entitled  Guiding  Principles  for 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (obtainable  from  any  of  the  offices  of  the  W.C.C.). 
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specific  tradition,  which  has  expressed  itself,  among  other  ways, 
in  more  emphasis  upon  the  world-wide  organisation  of  the  chief 
communions. 

It  may  seem  contradictory  to  list  this  among  present  theological 
trends  which  tend  towards  unity.  Indeed,  it  does  not  necessarily 
do  so.  Confessionalism  can  become  an  ecclesiastical  counterpart 
to  national  isolationism  and  may  even  develop  its  own  form  of 
imperialism.  But  in  ecumenical  experience  this  trend  has  para- 
doxically furthered  rather  than  hindered  church  unity. 

As  members  in  each  confession  have  learned  to  take  their  own 
tradition  seriously,  so  they  have  proved  ready  to  listen  with  new 
respect  and  attentiveness  to  others  who  are  taking  seriously  their 
own  different  tradition.  In  part  it  has  been  on  both  sides  an 
awakening  to  the  reality  of  the  interrupted  debate  of  earlier  cen- 
turies compared  with  the  irrelevancies  to  Christian  theology 
introduced  by  the  Enlightenment  and  discussed  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  reaction  from  liberalism  drew  together 
the  disputants  in  a common  aversion;  they  were  apt  to  discuss 
with  one  another  in  the  language  drawn  from  other  times,  and 
often  incomprehensible  or  distasteful  to  fellow  members  in  their 
several  Churches.  But  a short-circuiting  of  liberalism  is  not  the 
whole  story.  There  are  many  tasks  to  which  ‘confessional’  the- 
ology addresses  itself  for  which  a more  sober  assessment  of  the 
gains  of  the  liberal  epoch  are  necessary  - and  still  ‘confessionalists’ 
speak  readily  together.  What  we  have  said  above  about  a biblical 
theology  is  an  example,  for  it  is  striking  that  many  of  the  leading 
biblical  theologians  are  also  prominent  leaders,  in  their  various 
confessions,  of  the  ‘confessionalisf  revival. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  this  sympathy  between  rivals  is 
that  confessionalism  is  primarily  an  acknowledgment  of  the  cen- 
trality of  dogma  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  One  dogmatist  may 
respect  another  dogmatist,  whilst  both  look  askance  at  the  man 
whom  they  suspect  of  basing  his  view  of  the  Church  upon  ex- 
pediency, sentiment  or  secular  fashion.  Because  a man  takes  his 
own  dogma  seriously,  he  recognises  the  right  of  his  opponent 
to  have  his  dogma  taken  seriously,  too.  If  one  Church  urges  upon 
another  the  adoption  of  a view,  not  because  it  is  convenient,  but 
because  it  is  true,  agreement  may  seem  impossible,  and  head-on 
Collision  inevitable.  Yet  both  sides  recognise  the  other  to  be 
appealing  to  a category  which  is  compulsive  once  it  is  recognised. 
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But  it  is  this  possibility  of  recognising  new  compulsions  which 
makes  it  essential  for  confessionalism  to  be  held  within  ecumen- 
ism. Left  in  isolation,  confessionalism  inevitably  hardens  into 
exclusiveness,  for  partial  insights  are  left  as  unchallenged  absolutes. 
In  the  Ecumenical  Movement  the  essence  of  participation  is  the 
recognised  right  of  Churches  to  challenge  one  another  in  the  love 
of  their  common  Lord,  who  is  Himself  alone  the  Truth.  In  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  each  confession  bears  uncompromising 
witness  to  that  which  it  has  received  from  God.  At  the  same  time 
its  representatives  will  recognise  that  He  has  also  spoken  to  others 
with  a truth  which  He  asks  us  also  to  hear.  It  is  this  ‘Confession- 
alism’ in  ecumenical  relationship  that  seems  to  us  a present  trend 
in  theology  which  contains  the  promise  of  ultimate,  if  not  im- 
mediate, deeper  mutual  understanding. 

IV.  Philosophy 

First,  we  would  make  the  general  observation  that  the  cate- 
gories of  theology  in  every  age  are  affected  by  the  categories  of 
philosophy.  Often  the  influence  is  unknown  to  the  participants. 
The  disputants  on  both  sides  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were 
confined,  more  than  they  realised,  to  the  ideas  and  thought-forms 
of  late  mediaeval  philosophy.  The  theological  formulations  of 
Eastern  Orthodoxy  inevitably  borrowed  from  Platonism.  The 
influence  of  idealist  philosophy  on  German  nineteenth-century 
theology  in  its  turn  influenced  much  of  the  theology  of  the  epoch. 
There  comes  a point  at  which  a period  may  become  aware  of 
its  unconscious  assumptions,  as  a man  may  suddenly  realise  that 
he  is  wearing  spectacles  with  a certain  tint.  And  criticism  of  the 
philosophical  categories  which  it  has  been  employing  becomes  at 
certain  moments  a primary  task  of  theology,  especially  the  task 
of  criticism  in  the  light  of  the  biblical  understanding  of  God, 
man  and  nature.  If  theology  is  to  be  related  to  the  whole  body 
of  human  knowledge,  is  not  some  employment  of  the  categories 
of  philosophy  inevitable? 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  here  draw  attention  to  two  aspects 
of  contemporary  philosophy  which  may  affect  our  formulation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  which  seem  not  yet  to  have 
influenced  contemporary  theology. 

The  first  is  the  problem  raised  by  the  late  Professor  R.  G. 
Collingwood  in  his  book  The  Idea  of  Nature  (1945).  He  discusses 
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modern  cosmology  as  the  scientists  have  discovered  it  for  us,  and 
the  difference  in  the  traditional  statements  of  the  doctrine  of 
creation  by  the  constant  emergence  of  new  things  in  the  world 
‘process’. 

The  second  is  the  rise  of  existentialist  philosophy. 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  our  Commission  to  discuss 
these  fresh  approaches  to  old  problems,  but  our  readers  will  fmd 
guidance  in  two  appendices,1  which  have  been  specially  written 
for  the  Commission.2 

1 See  pp.  65-73. 

2 On  Existentialism,  see  also  Philip  Mairet’s  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
J.  P.  Sartre,  Existentialism  and  Humanism  (1948) ; also  Existentialism  and  Christian 
Thought  by  Roger  Troisfontaines,  S .J.  (1950). 
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THE 

THEOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
OF  CHURCHES 
★ 

‘Christ  has  made  us  His  own  and  He  is  not  divided.  In  seeking 
Him  we  find  one  another.  Here  at  Amsterdam  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  afresh  to  Him,  and  have  covenanted  with  one 
another  in  constituting  this  World  Council  of  Churches.  We 
intend  to  stay  together/ 

Thus  runs  part  of  the  message  issued  by  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  ‘to  all  who  are  in  Christ  and  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  hear’.  They  are  noble  and  moving  words,  but  that  does  not 
absolve  us  from  asking  what  are  their  implications.  One  of  our 
essential  tasks  at  the  present  time  is  to  encourage  the  Churches  - 
apart  from  whom  the  World  Council  has  no  existence  - to  face 
ever  more  seriously  and  concretely  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  having  ‘covenanted’  to  constitute  the  Council,  from  having 
declared  ‘We  intend  to  stay  together’.  This  is  not  least  important 
when  the  Council  is  concerned  with  matters  of  Faith  and  Order. 

I.  The  World  Council  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

One  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the  World  Council  is  ‘to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  two  world  movements  for  Faith  and 
Order  and  Life  and  Work’  (World  Council  of  Churches  Constitu- 
tion: III,  i).  Among  the  declared  purposes  of  Faith  and  Order 
are: 

(i)  To  make  a thorough  study  of  those  differences  in  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  Churches  which  are  obstacles  to  their 
full  unity,  and  of  the  possible  ways  to  overcome  these  differ- 
ences; this  task  to  be  carried  out  through  the  work  of  Theo- 
logical Commissions  as  hereafter  provided,  which  shall  prepare 
material  to  be  submitted  to  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and 
Order. 
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(2)  To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  obligation  of  the  Churches  to  manifest  that  unity  so 
that  they  may  not  only  work  together,  but  live  together  as 
members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ;  and  to  keep  the  Churches 
fully  informed  of  all  developments  relating  to  the  union  of 
Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world.1 

These  are  constitutional  definitions,  and  it  is  not  in  such  a 
setting  that  one  looks  for  theological  interpretations.  Yet  every 
such  constitutional  statement  involves  theological  assumptions 
which,  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  must  be  made  explicit.  A 
study  of  ‘those  differences  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Churches 
which  are  obstacles  to  their  full  unity’  is  also  the  proper  place 
in  which  to  examine  the  theological  meaning  of  the  instrument 
through  which  that  study  is  made. 

Yet  before  we  go  any  further  it  is  well  to  remember  that  too 
close  definition  has  dangers  as  real  as  those  which  accompany  too 
great  vagueness.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Churches  them- 
selves have  always  refrained  from  very  exact  definition  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  that  ‘wonderful  and  sacred 
mystery’  which  cannot  adequately  be  grasped  in  human  cate- 
gories. Just  as  the  Church  in  former  ages  was  forced  to  attempt 
the  definition  of  other  mysteries  which  equally  lie  beyond  human 
categories,  so  in  our  age,  when  she  is  threatened  by  false  com- 
munity-doctrines from  without  at  the  same  moment  as  she  be- 
comes newly  aware  of  divisions  within,  it  may  be  that  more 
exact  definitions  of  the  Church  will  be  found  necessary.  In  pro- 
portion as  that  happens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  nature 
of,  and  to  make  explicit  the  assumptions  underlying,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  within  which  conflicting  doctrines  of  the 
Church  confront  one  another. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  We  are  not  forgetful  that  the 
Council  has  other  responsibilities  than  our  Commission;  indeed, 
we  rejoice  that  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
isolated  from  a common  Christian  witness  to  society,  from  co- 
operation in  evangelism,  from  succouring  the  refugee,  from  con- 
cern for  the  place  of  youth  or  laity  or  women  in  the  whole  life 
of  the  Church.  Similarly,  we  know  that  the  World  Council  is 
partner  with  other  bodies  (like  the  International  Missionary 
1 Minutes  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting,  Baarn,  1948,  p.  68. 
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Council)  in  a wider  Ecumenical  Movement,  itself  part  of  an 
ecumenical  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  defying  organisation 
and  transcending  boundaries.  These  things  we  acknowledge  whilst 
we  concentrate  upon  one  aspect -the  relation  of  the  World 
Council  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  unity. 

II.  The  World  Council  is  not  the  United  Church 

The  inference  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  professes 
to  be  the  united  Church  is  so  often  made,  whether  by  supporters 
or  detractors  of  the  Council,  that  it  is  necessary  to  deny  it.  For 
its  refutation  we  need  only  point: 

(a)  to  the  World  Council’s  Constitution  (paras.  I,  2 and  3); 

(b)  to  the  Amsterdam  statement  on  ‘the  authority  of  the 
Council’ ; 

(i c ) to  the  explicit  repudiation  of  any  such  suggestion  made  by 
the  General  Secretary  in  his  report  to  the  Assembly1 : 

We  are  not  the  Council  of  one  undivided  Church.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  one,  and  yet  we  call  ourselves  a Council 
of  Churches.  We  recognise  the  anomaly:  we  do  not  accept  it 
passively,  and  would  move  forward  towards  the  manifestation 
of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  Our  Council 
has  therefore  an  interim  character,  marks  a stage  on  the  road, 
is  a body  living  between  the  time  of  complete  isolation  of  the 
Churches  from  each  other  and  the  time  - on  earth  or  in  heaven 
- when  it  will  be  visibly  true  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  and 
one  flock. 

III.  Theological  Assumptions 

Space  allows  only  a series  of  assertions,  briefly  substantiated, 
as  matter  for  further  discussion.  As  we  have  already  suggested, 
the  words  and  acts  of  the  Council  so  far  already  imply  certain 
theological  assumptions,  but  it  is  for  the  Churches  themselves  to 
say  whether  they  realised  that  these  were  the  implications  and 
whether  they  accept  them  when  made  clear. 

(1)  The  Council  assumes  that  God  wills  a unity  between 
Churches  greater  than  that  which  at  present  exists.  There  may 
be  Churches  participating  in  the  Council  who  do  not  consider 
that  God  wills  any  closer  unity  than  is  already  possible  through 


1 Official  Report,  pp.  28-9. 
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the  kind  of  co-operation  which  the  Council  now  affords.  Never- 
theless, they  are  members  of  a body  which  is  pledged  ‘to  proclaim 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  obligation 
of  the  Churches  to  manifest  that  unity’.1 

As  has  become  abundantly  clear  from  the  whole  life  of  Faith 
and  Order,  Churches  mean  very  different  things  by  ‘the  essential 
oneness  of  the  Church’.  There  are  those  who  conceive  unity 
wholly  or  largely  as  a full  consensus  in  the  realm  of  doctrine; 
others  who  conceive  of  it  primarily  as  sacramental  communion 
based  on  common  church  order;  others  who  consider  both  in- 
dispensable; others  who  would  only  require  unity  in  certain 
fundamentals  of  faith  and  order;  again  others  who  conceive  the 
one  Church  exclusively  as  a universal  spiritual  fellowship,  or  hold 
that  visible  unity  is  inessential  or  even  undesirable.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  not  committed  to  any  one  of  these  several 
conceptions,  but  it  is  the  sphere  in  which  these  meet  in  what  we 
hope  will  be  fruitful  relations  with  each  other.  Although  indi- 
vidual spokesmen,  including  responsible  officers,  can  hardly  avoid 
using  language  which  in  fact  betrays  their  own  confessional  back- 
ground or  their  personal  conviction  about  the  nature  of  the 
Church’s  unity,  the  official  documents  of  the  Council  are  in  no 
respect  intended  to  indicate  a preference  for  one  conception  of 
the  Church’s  unity  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

It  is  essential  to  distinguish  sharply  between  what  the  Council 
says  about  the  Council  and  what  it  says  about  the  Church.  For 
example,  the  statement  (Official  Report,  p.  127)  that  ‘the  Council 
disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a single  unified  church 
structure’  refers  to  the  Council,  and  leaves  entirely  open  the 
question  whether  the  Church  should  ever  be  ‘dominated  by  a 
centralised  administrative  authority’. 

(2)  The  Council  assumes  that  every  known  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church’s  unity  has  a legitimate  place  within  it,  and  that 
it  is  within  the  Council  that  any  or  all  of  these  views  may  be 
brought  into  living  confrontation  with  each  other. 

The  Council  also  assumes  that  conversation,  co-operation  and 
common  witness  of  the  Churches  must  be  based  on  the  common 

1 The  Constitution  of  the  Council  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly:  this  speaks 
of  ‘forwarding  the  work  of . . . Faith  and  Order’,  and  the  Constitution  of  Faith 
and  Order  was  approved  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  on  September 
8th,  1948,  after  authorization  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
at  its  meeting  of  September  5th-6th,  1948. 
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recognition  that  Christ  is  the  divine  Head  of  the  Body.  The  basis 
of  the  World  Council  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  central  fact ' 
that  ‘other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid  even  Jesus 
Christ’.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  is  God-among-us  who  continues  to  gather  His  children 
and  to  build  His  Church  Himself.  The  Orthodox  delegates  in 
Edinburgh  1937  stated:  ‘In  spite  of  all  our  differences,  our  com- 
mon Master  and  Lord  is  one  . . . Jesus  Christ,  who  will  lead  us 
to  a more  and  more  close  collaboration  for  the  edifying  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.’1  The  fact  of  Christ’s  Headship  over  His  people 
compels  all  those  who  acknowledge  Him  to  enter  into  real  and 
close  relationships  with  each  other,  even  though  they  differ  in 
important  points. 

(3)  The  Council  assumes  the  faithfulness  of  Christ’s  promise  to 
be  with  those  who  meet  in  His  name  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
to  those  who  seek  it.  This  is  a crucial  assumption.  There  is  no 
reason  why  those  Churches  which  believe  that  God  has  finally 
committed  to  them  the  fulness  of  the  Catholic  Church  should 
not  be  in  the  Council  as  the  point  of  contact  at  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  convince  others  of  the  truth  which  He  has  already 
revealed  to  them.  The  same  applies  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  wholly  a ‘unity  in  the  Spirit’  before  which 
all  differences  of  sacrament  and  ministry  shrink  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  one  demand  which  the  member  Churches  make  on 
one  another  is  the  belief  that  all,  others  as  well  as  themselves, 
are  sincere  in  calling  Jesus  Lord,  involving  the  responsibility  to 
be  obedient  to  Him  and  to  remain  sensitive  to  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  That  is  why  the  only  ultimate  assumption  of  the 
World  Council  is  that  it  is  ‘a  fellowship  of  Churches  which 
accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour’. 

(4)  Member  Churches  recognise  that  the  question  of  the  limits 
of  membership  in  the  Catholic  Church  needs  further  exploration. 
Both  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  theologians  recognise,  in 
different  ways,  that  salvation  is  possible  for  persons  not  associated 
in  the  visible  organization.  This  recognition  finds  expression,  for 
example,  in  the  fact  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  Christian 
Churches  accept  the  Baptism  administered  in  other  Churches  as 
valid.  The  question  arises:  What  consequences  are  to  be  drawn 
from  this  teaching?  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  each 

1 The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , p.  157. 
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Church  has  a positive  task  to  seek  fellowship  with  all  those  who, 
while  not  members  of  the  same  visible  body,  belong  together  as 
those  Churches  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour. 

(5)  The  Council  assumes  that  membership  does  not  imply  that 
each  Church  must  regard  the  other  member  Churches  as  Churches 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Differences  of  faith  and  order  exist, 
but  the  Churches  recognise  one  another  as  serving  the  One  Lord, 
and  they  wish  to  explore  their  differences  in  mutual  respect, 
trusting  that  they  may  then  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
recognition  of  the  full  truth  and  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
unity  in  Christ. 

(6)  The  Council  assumes  that  member  Churches  enter  into 
spiritual  relations  through  which  they  seek  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  to  give  help  to  each  other  in  order  that  the  Body  of 
Christ  may  be  built  up  and  that  the  life  of  the  Churches  may  be 
renewed.  It  is  the  common  teaching  of  the  Churches  that  the 
Church  as  the  temple  of  God  is  at  the  same  time  a building  which 
has  been  built  and  a building  which  is  being  built.  The  Church 
has,  therefore,  aspects  which  belong  to  every  structure  and  essence 
and  cannot  be  changed.  But  it  has  other  aspects  which  are  subject 
to  change.  Thus  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
its  witness  to  its  own  members  and  to  the  world,  needs  constant 
renewal.  The  Churches  can  and  should  help  each  other  in  this 
realm  by  a mutual  exchange  of  thought  and  experience.  This  is 
the  significance  of  the  study  work  of  the  World  Council  and  of 
many  other  of  its  activities.  There  is  no  intention  to  impose  any 
particular  pattern  of  thought  or  life  upon  the  Churches,  but 
whatever  insight  has  been  received  by  one  or  more  Churches  is 
to  be  made  available  to  all  the  Churches  for  the  sake  of  the 
‘building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ’. 
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I.  Premises  for  the  Ecumenical  Task 

We  reaffirm  the  fact  of  our  unity  in  Christ  and  we  humbly 
acknowledge  it  as  given  by  God.  Recognition  of  this  unity  has 
come  through  the  encounter  of  confession  with  confession  and 
Christian  with  Christian  in  work,  worship,  missionary  enterprise 
and  theological  dialogue.  The  task  of  Faith  and  Order  has  been 
not  to  create  that  unity,  but  to  give  it  theological  expression  and 
discipline,  and  to  resolve  the  contradiction  between  that  God- 
given  unity  and  the  disunity  implied  in  our  separated  church  life 
and  order.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  revealed  in  a new 
way  the  far-reaching  character  of  our  agreements  which  have 
been  gratefully  recorded  in  Chapter  I. 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  to  continue  to  seek  for 
the  oneness  of  truth  in  Christ  and  to  pursue  zealously  the  realisa- 
tion of  a more  perfect  unity  for  the  tasks  which  confront  Christ’s 
holy  Church  to-day.  Yet  it  must  be  recognised  that  while  the 
Church  is  in  via  and  not  in  patria,  militant  and  not  yet  triumphant, 
our  understanding  and  realisation  of  truth  or  love  will  be  partial 
and  incomplete.  This  incompleteness  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
which  shines  from  the  Passion  and  Cross  of  Christ.  Faced  by  the 
scandal  of  disunity,  the  Christian  must  willingly  share  the  suffer- 
ing of  Christ  in  His  broken  Body.  Only  so  will  the  power  of 
Resurrection  be  manifested  by  a new  unity  in  Christ  in  the 
Church. 

In  seeking  the  truth  behind  our  differences  we  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  for  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  So  important  is  this  that  an  early  section  of  this  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  new  possibilities  opened  up  by  contem- 
porary historical  study.  The  results  of  this  bring  judgment  on  the 
incompleteness  of  some  positions  which  we  once  looked  upon 
as  final. 

In  the  ecumenical  task  we  reaffirm  the  fact  of  the  continued 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  our  dependence  upon  His  leading, 
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not  only  for  understanding  the  written  Word,  but  in  facing  the 
new  situations  described  in  Chapter  III.  The  living  God  has  not 
left  us  orphaned,  but  has  promised  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  Just  as  He  guided  the  development  of  the  Church  in 
former  days,  He  may  be  trusted  to  lead  God’s  People  into  a fuller 
expression  of  our  unity. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognise  the  presence  of  factors  which 
will  always  limit  the  visible  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
We  are  agreed  that  no  form  of  compulsion  is  compatible  with 
forwarding  the  work  of  God.  Unity  can  only  come  through  the 
voluntary  acts  of  communions  as  they  agree  upon  the  will  of 
God,  to  which  they  must  be  obedient.  Christian  unity  cannot  be 
realised  through  the  violation  of  the  conscience  of  any  group.  It 
is  difficult  to  visualise  any  time  when  non-conformity  will  not 
be  found,  unless  there  is  such  wide  latitude  within  the  united 
Church  that  strongly  divergent  positions  are  permitted. 

In  Chapter  II  full  cognisance  was  given  to  the  non-doctrinal 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  our  present  divisions.  Some  of 
these  were  seen  to  be  due  to  the  sinful  tendencies  of  individuals 
and  groups  which  might  be  overcome.  There  are  others  which 
are  not  so  primarily  a product  of  human  sin,  but  belong  to  the 
structure  of  our  existence.  They  will  always  be  with  us  and 
require  wide  variety  within  any  unity  attainable  within  history. 

II.  Contributions  of  Scholarship 

We  cannot  be  content  simply  with  a full  tabulation  of  our 
disagreements,  but  we  must  face  them  in  the  light  of  all  available 
evidence.  In  harmony  with  the  aim  of  the  volumes  which  are 
being  compiled  by  this  Commission,  we  would  develop  at  this 
point  the  importance  of  precise  scholarly  work  in  dealing  with 
these  questions. 

A 

New  light  should  be  brought  into  our  disagreements  from 
recent  research  in  the  sphere  of  biblical  exegesis.  We  select  three 
areas  in  which  fresh  illumination  has  come. 

(i)  THE  NATURE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  The 
New  Testament  statements  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
often  been  neglected  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  have  not 
been  accepted  in  their  fulness.  They  have  not  always  been  seen 
in  their  connection  with  Christology  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity.  Many  of  our  disagreements  will  be  further  clarified  by 
renewed  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  relationship  between 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word,  as 
well  as  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church.  What  does  the  New 
Testament  mean  when  it  says : ‘The  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  you 
into  all  the  Truth’?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  promise:  ‘The 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father,  will  bear  witness 
to  me’  ? How  do  we  understand  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Christ 
in  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  New  Testament  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  The  identity  of  the  Church  through  changing  times 
should  be  seen  through  the  presence  of  the  same  living  Christ  and 
the  same  living  Spirit. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  New  Testament 
statements  about  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ( charismata ) in  their  con- 
nection with  the  ministerial  offices.  The  fulness  of  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  Church  by  the  manifold 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  each  believer  has  his  share.  Each  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  at  the  same  time  a responsibility  for  service. 
Whatever  view  is  held  of  the  place  of  special  ordained  ministries, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  should  be 
studied  in  the  context  of  His  manifold  activities  in  all  believers. 
During  the  history  of  the  Church  many  functions  have  become 
separated  which  belong  together  in  the  New  Testament  writings. 

(2)  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  FIRST  AND  THE 

second  advents  of  our  lord  jesus  Christ.  The  King- 
dom of  God  ‘broke  into’  the  world  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
in  condescension.  It  will  ‘break  through’  at  His  second  coming 
in  glory.  The  new  creation  is  already  present  in  those  who  are  in 
Christ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  yet  to  come  for  all  believers.  It  is 
hidden  in  this  world,  but  will  be  revealed  at  the  end  of  the  age. 
The  Church  is  in  the  world  as  the  eschatological,  Messianic  com- 
munity, which  receives  its  essential  character  from  the  first  and 
the  second  comings  of  Christ.  It  is  instituted  and  sustained  by 
Christ,  and  is  at  the  same  time  under  the  judgment  of  Christ  now 
and  at  the  last  day.  Renewed  consideration  of  our  disagreements, 
especially  concerning  the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church, 
has  become  necessary  because  of  the  new  research  into  New 
Testament  eschatology. 

(3)  THE  VARIED  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ‘KERYGMA’  IN 
the  new  testament.  Recent  historical  research  has  revealed 
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greater  differentiation  in  the  early  Christian  kerygma  than  our 
forefathers  saw.  This  variety  is  found  in  the  Christological  state- 
ments and  in  what  is  said  concerning  the  apostles,  the  ministerial 
offices  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  We  have  learned  how  the  witness 
to  the  coming  of  Christ’s  message  was  reinterpreted  in  different 
historical  situations  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish,  Hellenistic  and 
Gnostic  environments.  We  must  come  to  a new  understanding 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  within  the  varied  manifestations  of 
the  kerygma . 

Modern  historical  research  has  also  thrown  new  light  on  the 
problem  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Tradition  does  not  only 
follow  Scripture,  but  rather  precedes  the  writings  within  the 
New  Testament  canon,  as  the  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
has  shown.  The  problem  presented  by  tradition  is  contained 
within  Scripture  itself.  The  study  of  the  varying  presentations  of 
the  life  of  Christ  and  of  His  sayings  sets  the  nature  of  tradition 
in  a new  light.  The  incidents  and  sayings  of  Jesus  were  preserved 
in  the  synoptic  tradition,  but  at  the  same  time  were  announced 
in  new  situations  and  moulded  in  the  light  of  these.  The  identity 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  amid  the  transformations  of  the  tradition 
confronts  us  in  a new  way  with  the  problem  of  the  identity  and 
continuity  of  the  Church,  and  shows  us  the  living  reality  of  the 
one  Holy  Spirit. 

B 

Our  disagreements  should  be  reconsidered  in  terms  of  a fresh 
investigation  of  Church  history  and  the  history  of  doctrine.  These 
themes  are  dealt  with  in  the  historical  volume.  The  following 
points  should  be  raised  as  calling  for  further  clarification. 

(1)  As  each  communion  reviews  its  former  history,  it  is  in- 
clined to  idealise  its  act  of  separation.  Therefore  the  greatest 
importance  should  be  attached  to  an  objective  and  critical  study 
of  the  particular  historical  situation  which  caused  the  separation. 
What  were  the  heresies,  or  the  rigid  inflexibility,  or  the  corrup- 
tions within  the  Church,  against  which  the  dissenting  Churches 
protested  ? 

(2)  What  biblical  insights  were  considered  to  be  obligatory  at 
the  time  of  separation  and  were  used  polemically?  What  biblical 
statements  and  insights  on  the  same  controversial  problem  were 
neglected?  We  must  realise  that  a polemical  objective  involves 
a certain  bias  in  the  use  of  Scripture. 
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(3)  What  philosophical  conceptions  and  structures  of  thought 
were  prominent  on  both  sides  at  the  time  of  separation,  either 
serving  or  dominating  the  formulation  of  doctrine?  Lack  of 
understanding  between  Churches  has  been  caused,  not  only  by 
differences  of  belief,  but  also  by  differing  systems  of  thought 
through  which  belief  has  been  expressed. 

(4)  What  political,  social,  economic,  racial,  or  even  personal 
factors  have  been  active  in  the  origin  of  schisms  ? 

C 

Our  disagreements  should  be  re-examined  by  an  analysis  of 
the  present  reality  of  the  separated  communions,  as  the  ecumenical 
encounter  takes  place  to-day.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  volume 
prepared  by  this  Commission  containing  the  present  views  of 
each  of  the  chief  traditions.  New  Testament,  historical  and  con- 
temporary arguments  often  are  so  closely  interwoven  in  ecumeni- 
cal discussion  that  the  situation  becomes  more  difficult.  We  argue 
with  doctrinal  statements  which  were  decisive  for  the  fathers 
who  separated,  though  they  are  no  longer  decisive  for  the  com- 
munion concerned.  We  often  argue  by  using  biblical  statements 
which  are  no  longer  determinative  for  the  life  of  those  com- 
munions, despite  the  fact  that  they  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Bible.  For  this  reason  the  following  observations  should  be 
made  concerning  the  essays  in  the  companion  volume. 

(1)  During  the  historical  development  of  the  various  com- 
munions, changes  have  occurred  from  their  original  doctrine  and 
form.  Often  these  changes  have  been  considerable  and  they  should 
be  elaborated  with  critical  exactness. 

(2)  Changes  have  also  occurred  in  the  relationship  to  other 
communions  and  in  particular  toward  the  communion  from 
which  the  separation  took  place,  and  vice  versa.  Here,  too,  con- 
siderable changes  have  developed  during  the  course  of  history. 

(3)  There  have  also  been  changes  in  the  understanding  of 
Scripture.  To-day  a communion  may  consider  something  differ- 
ent to  be  decisive  in  Scripture  than  what  it  believed  at  the  time 
of  separation. 

III.  The  Resolution  of  Disagreements  within  our  Present  Conceptions 
of  Unity 

The  unity  of  truth  which  is  the  concern  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
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work  is  not  an  abstract  or  academic  truth,  but  the  truth  of  the 
continuing  life  of  Christ  in  His  Church  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  a truth  which  comes  out  of  the  personal  encounter  of  God 
with  man  in  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  In  this  communion, 
liturgy,  prayer,  Christian  obedience,  fellowship  and  service  have 
their  place,  along  with  theological  discussion,  as  the  means  where- 
by the  unity  of  Christ  in  the  Church  is  manifested  and  known. 
This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  theological  dis- 
cussion, but  only  to  recognise  that  all  these  are  points  where  the 
unity  of  Christ  in  the  Church  is  known  by  the  faithful.  We  must 
be  humble  enough  to  submit  to  that  truth,  believing  that,  if  it 
is  the  truth  of  God,  we  shall  be  led  to  see  the  oneness  of  such 
truth  in  the  Church. 

Within  the  various  communions  there  appear  to  be  four  points 
around  which  unity  has  been  realised:  confessional  or  credal 
statements,  liturgical  worship,  church  order,  and  Christian  action. 
While  it  would  be  untrue  to  suggest  that  any  one  of  these  was 
the  sole  focus  of  unity  within  any  one  communion,  it  will  be 
recognised  that  one  or  other  of  these  focal  points  provides  the 
"pattern  of  much  existing  unity  within  the  various  communions. 
Yet  no  one  of  these  by  itself  can  become  the  sole  basis  of  a united 
Church.  Each  stands  for  a truth  which  must  be  included.  It  is 
for  us  to  gather  up  the  broken  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost. 

But  the  basis  of  union  within  our  present  communions  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  basis  which  they  would  require  for  a united 
Church.  A uniformity  of  belief  and  forms  of  worship  may  be 
expected  of  their  present  membership  which  might  not  be 
required  of  all  Christians.  Requirements  for  unity  now  held 
appear  to  present  almost  insuperable  barriers  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  our  disagreements.  We  should  recall  the  outline  of  the 
different  conceptions  of  unity  found  in  Chapter  I as  we  enquire 
which  of  them  provide  possible  resolution  of  the  disagreements 
which  are  also  listed  there. 

While  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God  as  it  is  testified  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  we  differ  altogether 
as  to  the  means  by  which  this  authority  and  this  guidance  manifest 
themselves  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  For  some  the  structure  of 
the  Church  is  precisely  that  means  instituted  by  God  for  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  authority  in  the  Church  and 
its  form  are  constitutive  elements  in  the  sense  that  they  are  per- 
manent instruments  for  God’s  work  in  it.  For  example,  the 
governing  power  of  the  hierarchy  is  in  this  conception  a per- 
manent charism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  the  sacrament 
of  order,  ‘the  sure  gift  of  truth’  according  to  the  expression  of 
St.  Irenaeus.  It  is  this  conception  of  authority  which  determines 
the  form  of  the  Church,  that  is,  the  episcopal  and  sacramental 
structure  founded  upon  apostolic  succession. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  others,  authority  and  form  in  the 
Church  are  necessarily  relative  in  that  they  are  always  transcended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are  only  more  or  less  adequate  apprehen- 
sions of  His  guidance.  They  are  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
Church,  but  their  subjection  to  the  judgment  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  also  a necessary  condition.  Ecclesia  semper  reformanda : It  is 
in  this  very  attitude  of  being  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit 
that  the  real  continuity  of  the  Church  resides,  and  it  is  in  it  that 
the  identity  of  the  Church  in  space  and  time  is  recognised. 

These  two  totally  different  conceptions  of  the  place  and  the 
nature  of  authority  and  of  form  in  the  life  of  the  Church  deter- 
mine a fundamental  disagreement  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Church 
and  the  nature  of  division  among  Christians.  For  some  the  con- 
cern is  division  within  the  Church.  For  others  the  very  expression 
‘divided  Church’  is  self-contradictory:  for  there  can  only  be  one 
undivided  true  Church,  together  with  communities  separated 
from  it.  Though  these  communities  may  keep  vestigia  ecclesiae , 
nevertheless  this  can  only  be  recognised  in  relation  to  the  one 
true  Church. 

There  is  such  an  incompatibility  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  the  Church  and  its  unity  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether, 
at  present,  union  would  not  mean  for  each  of  us  the  exclusion 
of  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  Union  would  require  a complete 
change  of  mind  which  would  involve  the  surrender  of  corporate 
convictions.  If  for  some  of  us  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not 
something  to  be  discovered,  but  is  fully  realised  in  our  Church, 
how  can  the  very  word  ‘reunion’  mean  anything  else  than  the 
acceptance  by  others  in  toto  of  the  doctrine  of  this  Church? 

This  seems,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  an  impasse.  Yet  to  say 
this  is  not  to  despair : for  the  deep  division  is  between  those  who, 
while  they  cannot  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  media  through  which 
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the  Holy  Spirit  acts  in  the  revelation  of  truth  and  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Church,  do  yet  believe  in  Him  and  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  His  presence.  Without  therefore  making  light  of  the 
cleavage,  we  would  urge  the  study  of  the  underlying  questions 
concerning  the  divine  action  in  the  created  world  and  in  human 
history. 

IV.  Approaches  toward  Agreement  on  Specific  Issues 

The  Conference  which  meets  at  Lund  should  seek  to  discover 
how  far  our  stubborn  disagreements  have  been  narrowed  by  the 
common  theological  work  which  is  cutting  across  our  several 
communions.  We  may  take,  for  example,  the  problems  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  continuity  and  the  nature  of  sacrifice. 

(1)  continuity.  There  is  no  need  to  regard  as  a ground  of 
irreconcilable  division  the  difference  of  emphasis  laid  on  (a) 
historical  continuity  of  a visible  body  through  successive  ages, 
and  ( h ) continuity  maintained  through  union  in  the  Spirit  with 
the  risen  Lord,  ‘the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever’.  Though 
the  emphasis  may  vary,  all  Churches  represented  here  hold  to 
both  these  kinds  of  continuity.  Baptists,  for  example,  who  lay 
stress  on  the  direct  personal  relationship  of  the  Christian  to  Christ 
in  the  Spirit,  hold  that  every  believer  participates  in  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers,  and  lives  within  a community  of  believers 
‘claiming  as  their  heritage  the  great  central  stream  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  piety  through  the  centuries,  and  enjoying  continuity 
with  the  New  Testament  Church’.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Orthodox  Church,  which  holds  tenaciously  to  the  unbroken 
hierarchic  succession,  affirms  with  equal  emphasis  the  coming  of 
the  Risen  Christ  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  the 
communion  of  the  individual  believer  with  his  Lord.2 

We  suggest  that  for  the  Church  to  be  the  Church  both  em- 
phases (a)  and  ( h ) are  needed,  and  that  some  misunderstandings 
may  be  cleared  up  if  the  Churches  at  Lund  wil1  examine  this 
question  as  one  of  proportionate  emphasis.  But  great  difficulties 
remain  in  connection  with  continuity  (a). 

What  is  the  factor  which  secures  to  the  Church  as  a visible 
body  identity  of  life  through  the  passing  years? 

1 Baptist  Statement  of  March  1948  in  the  volume  of  ‘Statements’.  See  also  T.  R. 
Glover,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Christian  Society  (1912),  pp.  24-31. 

2 N.  Arseniew  and  S.  Boulgakoffin  The  Ministry  and  Sacraments.  Ed.  Dunkerley 
(1937),  pp-  80-6,  101-13,  358. 
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For  the  older  communions  the  maintenance  of  ‘apostolic  suc- 
cession’ through  episcopal  consecrations  is  an  essential  element. 
The  continuity  of  the  Church  requires,  among  other  things,  the 
continuous  existence  of  the  episcopate  as  the  ministerial  order 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine, 
ordaining  and  consecrating  new  deacons,  priests  and  bishops,  and 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline. 

The  Churches  stemming  from  the  Reformation  have  reacted 
strongly  against  the  emphasis  on  the  unique  importance  of  the 
bishops  in  maintaining  continuity.  They  believe  that  the  Church 
itself  is  apostolic  in  character,  and  that  true  continuity  is  found 
in  the  faithful  proclamation  of  the  Word  through  preaching  and 
sacraments.  Some  lay  stress  upon  continuity  expressed  through 
the  ministry,  creeds  and  confessions  and  the  liturgy;  some  on  the 
conviction  that  it  is  in  and  through  the  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
going  back  through  all  the  faithful  of  the  ages,  laymen  and  minis- 
ters alike,  that  every  believer  to-day  is  inevitably  linked  with  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Christ  Himself.1 

Here  we  have  two  conflicting  views  between  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a way  of  reconciliation.  Those  who  hold 
the  second  ask  why  there  should  be  continued  insistence  upon 
one  particular  form  of  institutional  continuity  when  we  are  agreed 
upon  so  much  regarding  what  is  essential  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the  changing  ages.  The  others 
are  convinced  that  in  the  episcopal  succession  they  have  a blessing 
entrusted  to  them  by  our  Lord  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  that  they  must  not  be  false  to  their  trust. 

We  cannot  at  this  point  see  our  way  forward,  and  we  have 
no  easy  solution  to  offer.  We  suggest  that  what  the  situation  calls 
for  is  a renewed  effort  by  all  to  enter  into  the  points  of  view  of 
others,  seeking  not  only  to  understand  what  they  are,  but  also 
to  appreciate  why  they  are  valued.  It  may  be  that  God  is  waiting 
for  us  to  take  this  step  of  faith  before  He  will  shed  light  on  our 
^darkness. 

(2)  A similar  approach  to  common  ground  seems  to  be  taking 
place  in  regard  to  conceptions  of  sacrifice.  Churches  stemming 
from  the  Reformation  reacted  strongly  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  according  to  which  in  each 

1 For  a fuller  exposition  of  this  view,  see  pp.  30-1  of  The  Nature  of  the  Christian 
Church  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Methodists. 
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celebration  Christ  through  the  ordained  priest  offers  His  sacrifice 
anew.  In  their  insistence  upon  the  uniqueness  of  the  Cross,  they 
emphasised  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  a commemoration,  a sign 
and  seal  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  had  been  once  for  all. 
The  Lutherans  held  that  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  His  Cross  is  present 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  not  as  a new  offering  (. sacrificium ) but  as  a 
gift  (. sacr amentum ). 

Questions  arise  from  different  directions  of  approach.  To-day, 
the  older  Churches  are  careful  to  make  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  They  point  out  that  sacrifice  involves  two  separate 
stages : the  killing  of  the  victim,  and  the  offering  of  the  blood  on 
the  altar.  Though  Christ  died  once  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  He 
lives  to  make  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  If  His  offering 
at  the  heavenly  altar  is  an  ‘eternal  sacrifice’,  is  this  not  eternally 
present  for  men?  If  the  Church  is  herself  the  body  of  Christ,  is 
not  her  offering  through  Christ  in  a sense  the  offering  of  Christ 
Himself? 

Some  theologians  from  the  Reformation  Churches  have  taken 
full  part  in  this  attempt  to  define  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  May  not 
representation  afford  a distinct  alternative  to  either  repetition  or 
commemoration?  At  least,  many  believe  so.  But  can  the  Churches 
which  apply  the  term  priest  to  their  ministers  admit  along  with 
‘the  priesthood  of  all  believers’  that  the  ministers  of  all  Churches 
are  qualified  to  lead  in  offering  a true  eucharistic  sacrifice? 

It  is  upon  such  issues  that  our  living  confrontation  must  con- 
tinue. And  as  we  do  so,  we  must  ask  again  and  again  what  extent 
of  agreement  is  necessary  before  fulness  of  fellowship  is  recog- 
nised at  the  table  of  our  common  Lord. 

V.  The  Contributions  from  our  Divided  Witness  to  the  United  Church 

It  is  clear  that  the  full  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
will  come  only  as  the  several  communions  are  convinced  either 
that  their  particular  witness  is  conserved  in  the  united  Church 
or  that  it  is  a witness  which  is  no  longer  true.  We  have  seen  how 
rival  positions  require  re-examination  in  the  light  of  modern 
research.  This  may  conceivably  alter  the  situation  in  a radical 
way.  Yet  at  the  present  time  many  of  our  contributions  seem 
to  be  mutually  exclusive.  Baptists  may  receive  the  Orthodox 
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contribution  of  emphasis  on  the  liturgical  life,  but  could  they 
receive  the  Orthodox  conceptions  of  authority  without  casting 
aside  their  most  cherished  convictions  ? Contrariwise,  the  Ortho- 
dox might  appropriate  something  of  the  missionary  fervour  of 
pioneer  Baptists  to  their  great  advantage,  but  can  they  incorporate 
the  Baptist  conception  of  the  gathered  Church  without  repudiat- 
ing all  that  they  have  believed  about  the  structure  of  the  Church? 
To  introduce  Anglican  conceptions  of  the  episcopate  into  certain 
communions  stemming  from  the  Reformation  would  mean 
nothing  less  than  the  admission  of  the  incompleteness  of  their 
own  ministry.  Against  this  their  whole  history  would  cry  out 
in  protest. 

Of  course,  the  question  does  not  concern  what  contributions 
from  other  communions  we  now  desire.  Rather,  what  contribu- 
tions do  they  have  to  make  which  are  really  a part  of  Christian 
truth?  No  one  feels  that  it  is  a sacrifice  to  give  up  what  he  no 
longer  believes  to  belong  to  God’s  truth.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  what  kind  of  mass  conversions  would  be  called  for 
to  attain  unity  on  some  of  the  bases  which  are  being  urged.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  other  conceptions  of 
unity  where  uniformity  is  not  called  for  and  under  which 
mutually  exclusive  positions  would  be  permissible  within  the 
same  Church.  Unless  the  need  for  the  latter  approach  is  recog- 
nised, the  contributions  which  we  believe  we  should  bring  to  a 
united  Church  will  remain  obstacles  to  union  until  universal 
conversion  to  this  one  point  of  view  takes  place. 

Yet  it  must  be  affirmed  once  more  that  our  common  pursuit 
of  truth  and  unity  is  to  be  carried  on  neither  by  balancing  mutual 
concessions  nor  by  binding  on  ourselves  neutral  formulae,  but 
in  a common  attention  to  ‘hear  what  the  Spirit  says  to  the 
churches’  (Rev.  2.  7).  Times  of  crisis  call  for  radical  action,  and 
we  stand  in  such  an  hour  to-day. 
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MODERN  THOUGHT-FORMS 
AND  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  CHURCH 

by  Professor  Leonard  Hodgson 

★ 

In  the  year  1945  was  published  The  Idea  of  Nature , a posthumous 
work  by  R.  G.  Collingwood,  who  had  been  Waynflete  Professor 
of  Metaphysical  Philosophy  at  Oxford.  The  book  opens  with  the 
sentence:  ‘In  the  history  of  European  thought  there  have  been 
three  periods  of  constructive  cosmological  thinking’,  the  periods 
being  those  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Renaissance  and  the  modem 
world. 

Our  differences  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  come  down  to 
us  from  the  eleventh-century  division  of  Christendom  into  East 
and  West  and  the  sixteenth-century  break-up  of  the  Western 
Church.  These  divisions  occurred  at  times  when  men’s  thought- 
forms  were  those  of  classical  or  Renaissance  cosmology,  and  we 
still  tend  to  state  our  differences  in  terms  of  formularies  framed 
under  that  influence.  May  God  not  be  calling  us  to  rethink  the 
grounds  of  our  differences  in  ways  which  will  rescue  us  from  our 
inherited  controversies? 

According  to  Collingwood,  for  the  Greeks  the  physical  uni- 
verse was,  as  it  were,  a vast  body  animated  by  immanent  mind; 
for  the  Renaissance  thinkers  it  was  a mechanical  system  going 
through  the  motions  it  was  created  to  perform  by  its  divine 
manufacturer;  for  the  modems  it  is  neither  an  organism  nor  a 
machine,  but  a process.  To  quote  Collingwood: 

‘Modern  cosmology,  like  its  predecessors,  is  based  on  an 
analogy.  What  is  new  about  it  is  that  the  analogy  is  a new  one. 
As  Greek  natural  science  was  based  on  the  analogy  between  the 
macrocosm  nature  and  the  microcosm  man,  as  man  is  revealed 
to  himself  in  his  own  self-consciousness ; as  Renaissance  natural 
science  was  based  on  the  analogy  between  nature  as  God’s  handi- 
work and  the  machines  that  are  the  handiwork  of  man;  ...  so 
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the  modern  view  of  nature,  which  first  begins  to  find  expression 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  ever  since  then 
has  been  gathering  weight  and  establishing  itself  more  securely 
down  to  the  present  day,  is  based  on  the  analogy  between  the 
processes  of  the  natural  world  as  studied  by  natural  scientists  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  as  studied  by  historians/1 

For  present-day  scientific  thought  the  natural  world  is  neither 
a machine  nor  a process  of  cyclical  change,  but  a world  of  progress 
characterised  by  the  constant  emergence  of  new  things,  a world 
in  which  the  esse  of  anything  is  its  fieri , in  which  substance  is 
resolved  into  function,  and  ultimate  explanations  must  be  teleo- 
logical in  character. 

The  modern  evolutionary  theory  of  the  universe  is  crying  out 
for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  in  order  to  become  intelli- 
gible in  itself.  A helpful  analogy  for  the  relation  of  God  as  Creator 
to  the  universe  is  to  be  found  in  that  between  a teacher  and  a 
pupil,  particularly  because  this  is  a process  which  can  be  looked 
at  from  either  of  two  ends.  Looked  at  from  one  end  we  have 
the  teacher  progressively  communicating  to  the  pupil  an  increas- 
ing measure  of  the  knowledge  already  existing  in  his  own  mind. 
Looked  at  from  the  other  end  we  have  the  pupil’s  mind  pro- 
gressively growing  in  knowledge  as  progressively  he  becomes 
capable  of  assimilating  more  of  what  the  teacher  has  to  give  him. 
Seen  as  from  below,  creation  is  the  evolutionary  process  passmg 
through  the  familiar  stages  of  energy,  inorganic  matter,  organic 
matter,  life  and  mind  to  individualised  self-consciousness.  Looked 
at  as  from  above  the  same  process  is  God  communicating  to  His 
creation  fuller  measure  of  that  richness  of  being  which  is  His 
eternally. 

To  know  the  changing  as  changing  means  that  we  do  not  seek 
to  take  a cross-section  of  the  process  at  any  one  stage  and  find 
its  details  intelligible  as  they  stand.  Each  stage  must  be  seen  as 
a moment  in  the  whole  process,  intelligible  only  in  relation  to 
the  purpose  which  the  whole  is  intended  to  achieve.  Inspection 
of  the  observed  nature  of  the  process,  and  of  its  history  up  to  date, 
indicates  that  God’s  creative  purpose  is  the  production  of  a com- 
munity of  finite  persons,  each  a centre  of  conscious,  intelligent, 
purposive  activity,  freely  responding  in  mutual  love  to  the  love 
of  their  Creator.  His  permission  of  evil,  of  ignorance,  ugliness, 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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suffering,  and  sin,  is  incidental  to  His  determination  to  make  them 
persons,  i.e.  free  responsible  agents;  His  method  of  redemption 
through  the  incarnation,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  to  the  inflexibility  of  that  same  deter- 
mination. 

This  way  of  thinking  about  creation  is  now  often  taken  for 
granted  by  twentieth-century  theologians.  But  in  our  inter- 
Church  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  we  often  seem 
to  be  content  to  expound  to  one  another  doctrines  couched  in 
terms  of  the  Renaissance  idea  of  nature.  Although  the  New 
Testament  never  in  so  many  words  uses  the  phrase  ‘the  new 
creation’  of  the  Church,  it  is  a very  natural  extension  of  St. 
Paul’s  language  in  II  Cor.  5.  17  and  Gal.  6.  15,  and  countless 
English-speaking  Christians  are  accustomed  to  sing: 

The  Church's  one  foundation 
Is  Jesus  Christ , her  Lord ; 

She  is  His  new  creation 
By  water  and  the  word. 

I want,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  by  thinking  of  God’s  new 
creation  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  been  led  to  think  of  His 
old,  we  may  be  able  to  formulate  a doctrine  of  the  Church  such 
that  its  central  paradox  may  become  a truth  that  unites  instead 
of  a difficulty  that  divides. 

The  Reformers’  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  that  of  their  op- 
ponents took  the  shape  it  did  because  their  minds  were  governed 
by  the  thought-forms  of  the  Renaissance  period,  which  had  no 
place  for  knowledge  of  the  changing  as  changing.  From  our 
evolutionary  point  of  view  their  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  in  static  terms  a cross-section  of  an  historic 
process,  the  state  of  which  at  any  one  moment  can  only  be  under- 
stood if  it  is  seen  as  a phase  in  the  development  of  the  whole. 

This  means  that  essentially  the  Church  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
a process  which  can  be  seen  as  from  above  and  as  from  below. 
It  is  in  process  of  becoming  itself  as  it  grows  up  into  that  which 
God  is  giving  it  to  be.  Seen  from  below  it  is  the  Church  growing 
into  its  true  self  as  it  becomes  more  truly  the  body  of  Christ; 
seen  from  above  it  is  Christ  communicating  its  true  self  to  the 
Church. 

It  is  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  Lord  who  is  thus  consti- 
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tuting  the  Church  to  be  the  object  and  instrument  of  His  redemp- 
tive activity.  Since  this  redemptive  activity  comes  at  the  stage  of 
general  evolution  at  which  the  creaturely  response  is  that  of 
persons,  and  God  holds  to  His  purpose  to  create  and  redeem  a 
community  of  free  persons,  adoption  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ’s  body  does  not  mean  the  mechanical  perfecting  of  each 
member.  The  growth  of  the  Church  into  its  true  self  waits  upon 
the  response  of  its  members. 

Those  who  regard  church  membership  as  given  by  Baptism 
into  the  visible  earthly  body  point  to  the  process  as  seen  from 
above.  Christ,  acting  through  His  ministers,  preaches,  converts, 
teaches  and  baptises  new  members  into  His  Body.  Those  who 
regard  it  as  derived  from  man’s  response  in  faith  to  Christ’s 
redeeming  activity  point  to  the  process  as  seen  from  below.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  process;  only  in  its  consummation  will  the 
paradoxical  character  of  the  intermediate  phases,  which  gives  rise 
to  these  different  points  of  view,  be  done  away. 

If  in  this  way  we  think  of  the  Church  as  God’s  new  creation 
by  evolution,  at  the  stage  of  the  redemption  from  evil  of  free 
persons  and  through  them  of  the  world,  we  may  describe  the 
Church  as  Christ  at  work  in  the  world  through  the  fellowship 
of  forgiven  sinners.  Seen  as  from  above,  as  Christ  at  work,  it  is 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  Seen  as  from  below,  as  man 
responding,  it  is  divided,  very  imperfectly  holy,  self-regarding 
and  worldly.  But  it  is  in  process  of  growth  towards  its  true  self. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  working  the  Gospel  is  preached  and 
man  responds,  does  not  set  aside  man’s  freedom,  and  the  process 
may  be  long.  But  the  Lord,  who  by  the  Spirit  is  working  in  and 
through  the  Church,  is  the  victorious  crucified,  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  His  Church 
to  prevent  it  from  reaching  its  goal. 

It  seems  possible  that  some  at  least  of  our  doctrinal  divisions 
are  due  to  failure  to  recognise  the  paradoxical  character  of  the 
developing  entity  in  its  intermediate  stages.  At  Edinburgh  in 
1937,  for  example,  certain  Orthodox  were  unable  to  accept  a 
draft  of  the  proposed  Affirmation  because  it  called  upon  the 
Church  to  express  penitence  for  having  sinned.  The  Church  was, 
they  held,  by  definition  incapable  of  sin.  For  others  the  Church 
was  the  society  of  baptised  men  and  women  which  had  only  too 
often,  corporately,  been  disloyal  to  its  calling.  I think  it  may 
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help  if  we  realise  that  we  are  speaking  of  an  entity  of  which  both 
may  be  true.  It  is  one  and  the  same  process  which,  seen  as  from 
above,  as  Jesus  Christ  at  work,  cannot  sin;  seen  from  below,  as 
the  body  through  which  He  is  working,  is  only  too  fallible.  We 
may  find,  when  we  put  alongside  our  apparently  inconsistent 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  we  need  to  say  not  ‘either  ...  or’,  but 
‘both  . . . and’. 


APPENDIX  2 


EXISTENTIALISM 
by  Stanley  Romain  Hopper 
★ 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Existentialism  has  become  as  charac- 
teristic  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Evolutionism  was  of  the  nine- 
teenth. While  the  focus  of  public  attention  has  been  captured  by 
the  school  of  Sartre,  other  expressions  of  the  ‘movement’  appear 
in  the  fields  of  literature,  psychology  and  philosophy.  Religiously, 
too,  it  is  pervasive  as  an  influence  upon,  or  as  central  to,  the 
thought  of  many  distinguished  theologians,  biblical  scholars  and 
religious  philosophers.  It  is  significant  that  a list  of  such  persons 
would  include  Catholic  thinkers  - Anglican,  Roman,  and  Greek  - 
as  well  as  Protestant  apologists,  both  ‘neo-orthodox’  and  ‘liberal’. 
It  would  also  include  such  non-Christian  expressions  as  that  of 
Martin  Buber,  of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Existen- 
tialism cuts  across  the  traditional  classifications,  both  religiously 
and  philosophically,  and  appears  as  a many-faceted  reconstructive 
movement  not  yet  fully  aware  of,  but  steadily  exploring,  its  own 
implications. 

In  its  initial  phase  Existentialism  appeared  as  a ‘corrective’. 
Kierkegaard  sought  to  ‘reintroduce  Christianity  into  Christen- 
dom’ and  aimed  at  a dramatic  clarification  of  what  was  radical 
in  Christian  faith.  Philosophically  it  was  a protest  against  Car- 
tesian and  post-Cartesian  rationalisms,  and  a rejection  of  ‘intel- 
lectualisms’,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  in  which  primacy  is 
accorded  to  the  theoretical  reason,  and  in  which  the  reason  seeks 
to  authorise  itself  in  terms  of  itself.  It  sought  to  dramatise  the 
gap  between  truth  as  a speculative  system  and  the  truth  in  which 
and  by  which  the  human  being  lives. 

Existentialism  may  be  said,  however,  to  have  passed  into  its 
second  phase:  in  which  it  appears  as  an  emergent  formulation  of 
a fresh  orientation  to  a reality  from  which  we  had  become 
estranged.  In  its  first  period  the  movement  could  explore  and 
develop  its  data  up  to  a certain  point  within  traditional  frame- 
works. (Kierkegaard  could  write  philosophical  ‘scraps’  against  the 
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background  of  the  Hegelian  system.)  But  the  progressive  explora- 
tion of  radical  meanings  reaches  a point  which  effects  suddenly 
‘a  transformation  of  the  whole,  and  a new  form  either  appears 
or  must  be  sought’.  Existentialism,  it  appears,  has  reached  this 
point,  and  its  reformation  of  concepts  and  understandings,  both 
philosophically  and  biblically,  is  going  forward  in  ever-expanding 
circles. 

In  two  respects  this  pursuit  of  the  ‘new  form’  may  be  said  to 
be  most  radical.  It  attempts,  metaphysically,  to  set  aside  classical 
metaphysics  in  a return  to  the  ‘source’  (Jaspers),  or  to  the  initial 
‘mysteries’  (Marcel)  - care,  anxiety,  life,  death,  freedom,  and  the 
like.  All  metaphysics  hitherto  has  attempted  to  understand  human 
beings  from  the  categories  of  Nature  (Heidegger) ; we  must  now 
undertake  to  understand  Being  from  the  fact  of  human  being. 
This  shifts  the  axis  of  philosophical  inquiry  from  formal  and 
speculative  metaphysics  to  the  sphere  of  philosophical  anthrop- 
ology. ‘Philosophy  is  anthropology’  (Berdyaev).  But  again,  the 
question  as  to  man’s  ‘nature’  is  not  raised  formally  (as  in  the 
Aristotelian  formula,  ‘man  is  a rational  animal’),  but  existentially: 
‘man  is  the  being  who  is  concerned  with  his  own  being’  (Heideg- 
ger) ; he  always  exists  in  a situation  (Jaspers) ; he  does  not  have  a 
nature,  but  only  a history  (Dilthey).  The  development  of  these 
two  radical  shifts  in  philosophical  orientation  - the  transposition 
of  metaphysics  from  speculative  to  moral  and  qualitative  ontology 
and  the  focus  upon  existential  anthropology  - have  proceeded 
along  two  lines.  Non-religious  existential  philosophies  have  de- 
veloped a psychanalyse  existentielle  which  would  curtail  the  self 
in  its  flight  from  nothingness  and  death,  and  through  encounter- 
ing these  factors  of  existence  realistically,  deliver  the  Self  from 
their  dominance,  and  so  release  it  into  the  freedom  to  construe 
productively  its  latent  possibilities.  Religious  existential  phil- 
osophy has  attempted  to  describe  the  dialectical  outcomes  of  the 
flight  from  the  encounter  with  the  living  God,  and  to  show  that 
the  self  can  become  a true  Self  only  when  it  is  related  positively 
to  God.  Christianly  speaking,  this  conversion  of  the  self  to  the 
Self  is  possible  through  the  encounter  with  God  in  His  incarnate 
Word,  in  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  la  priori  of 
relation’  (Buber)  becomes  thus  the  starting-point  for  all  religious 
existentialisms. 

The  implications  of  Existentialism  for  Christianity  and  the 
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Church  would  thus  appear  to  lie  along  the  following  lines  of 
development : 

(1)  By  cutting  across  traditional  frameworks  it  sets  aside  by 
the  same  token  traditional  points  of  difference,  and  proposes  a 
reconstructed  ‘line'  of  authentic  Christian  experience  in  terms  of 
which  authentic  Christian  community  would  need  to  be  defined. 

(2)  By  rejecting  the  speculative  and  substantialist  metaphysics 
which  has  hitherto  formed  the  setting  for  the  framework  of 
doctrine,  it  (a)  aims  at  a reinstatement  of  the  biblical  categories 
for  Christian  meaning  and  interpretation,  and  ( b ) it  obligates  the 
entire  corpus  of  doctrine  to  seek  thus  a dynamic  and  existential 
form. 

(3)  This  focuses  upon  the  problem  as  to  ‘the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man’,  and  resumes  the  prophetic  view  of  history.  The  biblical 
notion  of  time  is  also  resumed,  as  over  against  the  Hellenic  view 
within  which  it  was  historically  dissolved.  But  biblical  time, 
while  linear  (as  against  the  Greek  cyclical  views),  has  also  a ‘begin- 
ning’ and  an  ‘end’,  and  is  intercepted  and  defined  by  the  crucial 
event  in  which  the  whole  is  recapitulated  (Irenaeus),  and  Christ 
becomes  the  turning-point  of  history,  and  history  becomes 
‘redemptive  history’. 

(4)  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  must  be  related  to  this  setting 
(rather  than  to  that  of  hierarchical  metaphysics).  The  idea  of  the 
Church  is  subordinated  to  that  of  the  Kingdom,  of  which  it  is 
nevertheless  a foretaste.  The  Kingdom  retains  an  ‘end’  or  eschato- 
logical significance;  however,  it  may  be  said  also  to  be  present; 
whereas  the  Church  retains  in  the  world  a paradoxical  character 
like  that  of  Christ.  Christ,  as  God  in  time,  is  the  Paradox:  uniting 
in  His  Person  and  Work  those  antinomies  (both  rational  and 
existential)  which  are  by  definition  incommensurable  - the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  time  and  eternity,  etc.  His  ‘Nature’  cannot  be 
formally  analysed  and  ‘defined’:  it  remains  veiled  (His  ‘incog- 
nito’) in  the  situational  context  of  the  created  world  and  the 
human  condition.  Thus  both  His  Work  and  His  Word  remain 
dramatic  and  paradigmatic  in  character,  and  may  be  appropri- 
ated only  by  an  act  of  faith,  which  act  must  be  a continuing  act 
perpetually  renewed  in  the  individual  and  in  the  community  of 
the  faithful.  From  the  existentiahst  standpoint  a neo-Platonic, 
other-worldly  ‘Church’  is  not  possible,  for  it  is  precisely  ‘time’ 
that  must  be  filled  full;  nor  is  a credalised  or  codified  formulation 
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of  the  ‘teachings’  sufficient.  These  motions  are  ‘deifications’ 
(Kierkegaard);  as  externalisations  they  prevent  the  ‘encounter’ 
with  the  living  God,  as  well  as  the  continuing  act  of  appropria- 
tion in  inwardness  which  is  the  act  of  faith.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  the  existentialist  considers  the  very  genius  of  Scrip- 
ture to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  maintains  the  contradictions,  the 
‘polar  tensions’,  the  dialectical  outcomes  and  ambiguities  which 
in  themselves  comprise  a movement  of  interpretation  not  accessible  .to 
direct  statement  or  analysis,  retaining  thereby  the  dynamic  properties 
of  the  human  situation  and  the  presentation  of  truth  appropriate 
to  these.  Both  the  work  of  Christ,  which  thereby  acquires  a 
paradigmatic  character,  and  the  Church  as  the  community  of  the 
faithful,  must  be  understood  in  this  context.  This  suggests  that 

(5)  An  existentialist  doctrine  of  the  Church  would  be  anti- 
authoritarian and  anti-legalistic;  but  positively  it  stresses  ‘apostle- 
ship’,  ‘bearing  witness’  and  engagement  in  the  world.  The  notion 
of  vocation  becomes  central,  and  the  creative  realisation  of  the 
Kingdom  becomes  its  task.  But  this  task  is  at  the  same  time  the 
reahsation  of  true  community,  for  the  relationship  with  God  has 
for  its  content  nothing  less  than  the  love  of  God,  in  response  to 
which  the  ‘individual’  can  no  longer  remain  a ‘heart  curved  in 
upon  itself’  (Augustine),  but  becomes  that  ‘Individual’  in  open- 
ness and  love  for  others.  Where  such  ‘Individuals’  are,  there  the 
Church  is;  it  is  founded  not  upon  the  Creation  but  upon  the 
Redemption,  and  though  its  task  is  ‘here  and  now’  its  focus  is 
upon  the  ‘future’,  upon  the  Kingdom. 

In  sum,  Existentialism  is  bringing  about  a sifting  of  Christen- 
dom from  the  perspective  of  the  human  situation,  which  implies, 
in  its  Christian  forms,  a return  to  the  biblical  categories.  This 
relegates  many  former  differences  to  a secondary  status,  especially 
those  which  were  based  upon  the  Hellenic  compromise  or  upon 
scholastic-legalistic  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Existentialism 
appeals  from  authoritarian  formulae  of  whatever  kind  to  the 
vitalities  of  faith,  appropriated  through  personal  decision  and 
confession,  and  attested  through  vocation  and  creative  engage- 
ment in  the  world. 
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I.  ACCEPTANCES 

(1)  Member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


CANADA 


INDIA 

NEW 

ZEALAND 


UNITED 

KINGDOM 


U.S.A. 


Church  of  England  in  Canada 

(3) 

United  Church  of  Canada  (3) 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of 
Malabar  (1) 

Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand 

(1) 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand  (1) 

Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (3) 

Church  of  England  (7) 


Church  of  Ireland  (3) 


Presbyterian  Church  of  England 

(2) 

International  Convention  of 
Disciples  of  Christ  (5) 


For  “Bishop  Barfoot” 
read 

“Archbishop  Barfoot” 

add : Mr.  Ivan  C. 

Robison 

Metropolitan  Juhanon 


Rev.  Dr.  M.  E. 

Aubrey,  C.H. 

Principal  J.  A.  Allan 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne 
Principal  K.  C.  Dykes 
Rev.  H.  Ingli  James 

add : The  Prioress,  St. 
Hilda’s  Priory, 

Whitby 

Archbishop  of 

Armagh 
Prof.  R.  R.  Hartford 
Yen.  H.  W.  Rennison 


Dean  England 
Dr.  Perry  E.  Gresham 
Pres.  Lindley 
Prof.  Osborn 
Prof.  Short 


IV.  (2)  Non-member  churches  each  offered  one  place 
FORMOSA  Presbyterian  Church  in  Formosa. 

U.S.A.  Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  North  America. 

WEST  AFRICA  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  (Anglican). 
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